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Jan.  29th,  1849.  The  Hampden  Mining  Company, 
numbering  forty-six,  took  passage  on  board  the  schooner 
Jno.  Castner,  at  New  York,  bound  for  Brazos  Santiago. 
There  were  also  on  board  several  small  companies,  from 
N.  Y.  and  Conn.,  in  all  numbering  about  one  hundred. 
We  were  conducted  to  Sandy  Hook  by  a  steam  tow- 
boat. 

A  large  concourse  of  people  had  assembled  to  wit- 
ness our  departure.  At  12  o'clock,  M.,  being  ready, 
we  left  the  wharf  amidst  the  cheering  of  friends,  which 
was  answered  heartily  by  those  on  board,  and  as  long 
as  friends  could  recognize  each  other,  between  the  ves- 
sel and  shore,  there  was  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and 
other  tokens  of  recognition.  One  of  the  company,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  stationed  himself  on  the  quarter- 
deck, with  the  flag  of  our  country  streaming  in  the 
wind,  and  others  had  formed  a  little  musical  band  and 
wxre  plajing  some  lively  airs. 

On  reaching  Sandy  Hook,  the  boat  left  us  to  make 
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our  way  alone,  and  having  a  fine  breeze,  we  were  soon 
o\it  of  sight  of  land.  Our  party  was  principally  from 
Westfield,  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  vicinity.  AVe 
had  sent  a  Mr.  Brooks,  from  N.  Y.  by  way  of  New 
Orleans,  to  purchase  mules  for  the  company,  in  Texas.  . 
He  was  to  have  them  driven  to  Point  Isabel,  at  which 
place  we  were  to  meet  him. 

Jan.  30th.  Out  of  sight  of  land.  The  greater  part 
of  the  passengers  seasick. 

Jan.  81st.  Rainy,  rough  and  boisterous.  We  are 
kept  on  what  is  called  seamen's  fare.  Ko  bread  but 
hard  navy  bread.  The  water  positively  horrible.  Salt 
beef  and  pork  every  day,  and  for  a  change,  a  kind  of 
thick  soup  which  they  call  lob  skous. 

Feb.  1st.  The  weather  is  still  boisterous  and  the 
sea  rough,  and  it  makes  a  desperate  time  for  the  unin- 
itiated landsmen  on  this  worst  of  seas,  in  the  worst  of 
seasons,  in  want  of  every  comfort.  Some  of  us,  how- 
ever, occasionally  remember  our  friends  by  repairing 
to  a  box  of  delicacies,  which  they  have  provided. 

Feb.  2d.  IJ  M.  lat.  32°  S'.  The  sun  rose  this 
morning  in  all  his  splendor.  lie  was  hailed  by  us  all 
with  great  delight,  as  it  was  the  first  time  that  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  since  leaving  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3d.  After  a  very  windy  night,  the  sun  rose 
as  brightly  as  on  the  previous  morning.  I  have  eaten 
nothing  worth  mentioning,  for  the  last  four  days.  The 
passengers  complain  bitterly  of  the  hard  fare.  Just 
before  sundown  we  passed  and  spoke  the  sch,  Den- 
mark, of  Boston.     Evening  beautiful. 

Feb.  4th.  Becalmed,  opposite  the  coast  of  Florida. 
The  sea  is  as  trancpiil  as  a  glassy  lake,  and  the  air  so 
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mild  and  genial  that  the  passengers  lie  stretched  over 
the  deck  in  their  loose  coats.  Most  of  them  are  read- 
ing, and  it  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  many  of  them 
are  readinif  the  bible.  Considering  the  various  charac- 
ters  collected  together,  the  passengers  are  spending  the 
day,  (Sabbath,)  as  appropriately  as  could  be  expected. 
I  notice  that  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  pro- 
fane language,  refrain,  in  a  great  measure,  on  this  day. 
Some  are  perusing  neatly  bound  books,  perhaps  the 
gifts  of  dear  friends  at  parting.  There  are  a  number 
of  young  men,  formerly  of  the  army  in  Mexico,  who 
are  able  to  give  us  some  information  concerning  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  evening  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  I 
ever  experienced,  and  giving  myself  up  to  reflections 
on  the  past,  my  thoughts  involuntarily  turned  to  home, 
the  scenes  of  my  childhood,  and  the  events  of  a  life 
that  have  been  somewhat  varied. 

Feb.  5th.  To-day,  we  entered  the  trade  winds. 
Flying-fish  are  seen  in  great  numbers.  Passed  a 
bucket  floating  on  the  water.  No  vessel  in  sight.  A 
strong  breeze  sprang  up  in  the  night,  which  sent  us 
rapidly  on  our  course.  A  flying-fish  was  picked  up  on 
deck  this  morning.  At  11  o'clock,  Abaco,  one  of  the 
Eermudas  was  discovered,  which  was  the  first  land  seen 
since  leaving  Sandy  Hook.  Towards  night  we  passed 
the  Hole  in  the  Wall,  and  Abaco  Light-House.  This 
Hole  in  the  Wall,  is  a  remarkably  arched  passage, 
through  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  are  detached  from  the 
shore.  It  is  so  large  that  small  vessels  can  pass 
through,  and  is  a  noted  landmark  for  sailors.  All 
hands  on  deck,  and  in  the  rigging,  enjoying  the  sight 
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of  land,  from  wliich  breezes,  bnlray  with  the  perfume 
of  vei^etation,  were  floating.  The  musicians  were  play- 
ing some  lively  music.  All  wished  tliat  a  little  time 
could  be  given  to  enjoy  the  fruits  and  delightful  cli- 
mate of  these  islands,  at  this  season.  At  dark  spoke 
the  brig  Santiago,  from  Cadiz,  'ihe  captain  inquired 
who  was  the  president  of  the  U.  S. 

Feb.  7th.  At  1  o'clock  last  night  we  passed  the 
Berry  Islands.  This  morning,  the  pig  which  had 
made  himself  familiar  with  all  on  board,  was  killed, 
and  we  had  him  served  up  for  dinner.  All  engaged  in 
preparing  saddles  and  trappings  for  mules,  tents,  &c. 
Passing  over  the  Bahama  Banks.  The  water  is  light 
blue,  and  the  foam  thrown  up  by  the  vessel,  of  a  light 
red  tint,  while  the  sky  presents  a  rich  livid  glow, 
more  deep  and  rich  as  it  approaches  the  horizon,  ex- 
ceeding any  thing  I  have  ever  seen,  and  reminding  me 
of  that  of  an  Italian  sun-set,  as  desci'ibed  by  travelers. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  phenomena 
that  I  ever  beheld.  The  sailing  fish,  called  by  seamen 
the  Portugese  INIan  of  War,  is  occasionally  seen, 
spreading  his  tiny  sails  to  the  wind,  and  gliding 
smoothly  over  the  waves. 

Feb.  8th.  We  have  been  crossing  the  Gulf  Stream 
since  last  evening.  At  12  M.,  Key  West  was  discov- 
ered, from  the  masthead.  At  1^  saw  the  Light-house 
and  some  buildings  at  a  distance.  In  the  evening,  to 
relieve  the  monotony,  one  of  the  passengers  bi'ought 
out  a  violin,  which  was  something  new  in  the  way  of 
music,  and  we  presently  had  some  of  the  light-footed 
cutting  the  pigeon-wing,  before  a  crowd  of  delighted 
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spectators.  At  9|  saw  the  Tortugas  light,  gleaming 
at  a  distance. 

Feb.  9th.  The  sun  rose  brightly.  We  have  been 
making  only  two  or  three  knots  an  hour,  during  the 
past  night.  At  10  A.  M.,  a  meeting  of  the  company- 
was  called  to  elect  officers.  The  following  was  the 
result :  for 

President, 
Capt.  Harding. 

Vice-President, 
Charles    Briggs. 

Secretary, 
A.  B.   Clarke. 

Directors, 

B.  F.  Barker,  E.  W.  Burke, 

John  H.  Hollis,         Ora  Holton, 

Brooks. 

Treasurer, 
DocT. Robinson. 

In  the  evening,  for  our  amusement,  we  had  music,  and 
an  exhibition  of  feats  of  agility,  on  deck. 

Feb.  10th.  At  12  o'clock,  M.  in  lat.  25°  IV,  long. 
85,  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  weather  is  uncomfortably 
warm.  In  the  afternoon,  a  large  number  of  dog-fish, 
from  four  to  six  feet  long,  were  seen  plunging  about 
the  vessel.  Several  men  attempted  to  shoot  them,  but 
none  were  killed. 

Feb.  12th.  At  1  o'clock  at  night  a  strong  wind  set 
in,  called  a  norther.  This  wind  is  peculiar  to  the 
Gulf  and  vicinity,  and  sometimes  blows  violently  for 
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several  days,  from  the  north.  The  sea  was  very  rough, 
and  the  consequence  was,  many  on  board  were  again 
sick.     Nothing  on  board  fit  for  a  sick  dog. 

Feb.  13th.  The  wind  abated  during  the  night, 
leaving  a  heavy  swell.  I  took  some  breakfast,  having 
eaten  nothing  since  day  before  yesterday.  At  noon 
we  were  345  miles  from  Brazos.  In  the  evening  a 
fine  breeze  sprang  up. 

Feb.  14th.  All  engaged  in  putting  their  fire-arms 
in  order,  &c.  A  beautiful  little  fish,  about  six  inches 
long,  with  stripes  around  its  body,  called  the  pilot  fish, 
was  observed  following  the  rudder  of  the  vessel  most 
of  the  day.  It  is  said  to  be  a  precursor  of  sharks. 
At  12  o'clock,  M.  lat.  25°  2^',  Ion.  94°  46'. 

Feb,  15th.  At  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,we  were  supposed 
to  be  within  25  or  30  miles  of  Brazos.  All  wore  highly 
delighted  with  the  expectation  of  soon  seeing  land.  At 
10  o'clock  a  storm  Avas  seen  rapidly  approaching  from 
the  north.  All  sail  were  immediately  taken  in.  The 
first  gust  passed  by,  just  ahead  of  us  ;  the  second  bore 
directly  down  upon  us.  We  took  to  our  berths,  and 
were  tossed  about  under  a  double  reefed  sail,  with  the 
helm  lashed  down,  all  night. 

Feb.  16th.  The  wind  continued  to  r.^ge.  It  was 
attended  with  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  we  had 
experienced  since  leaving  N.  Y.  Was  not  able  to 
leave  my  berth. 

Feb.  17th.  After  sunrise,  the  wind  gradually 
abated.  At  9  o'clock  we  had  one  sail  hoisted.  We 
were  now  supposed  to  be  about  fifty  miles  south  of 
Brazos.  At  noon,  a  large  school  of  dolphins  were 
gamboling  about  the  vessel;  they  kept  along  with  us 
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for  sometime.     At  3  P.  M.,  land  was  seen  from  the 
mast.     Kept  off  during  the  ni^ht. 

Feb.  l?th.  In  the  morning  we  came  up,  off  Brazos, 
but  the  wind  and  waves  were  so  high  that  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  away  from  shore.  This  is  a  dangerous 
coast,  and  many  vessels  have  been  lost  here.  There 
is  a  dangerous  bar  before  the  place,  and  only  small 
craft  can  pass  it  in  good  weather;  but  when  it  is  rough, 
it  is  dangerous  for  any  steamboat,  or  vessel.  We  con- 
sequently cruised  back  and  forth  by  Brazos  all  day, 
with  a  high  sea. 

Feb.  19. h.  The  steamboat  not  yet  being  able  to 
come  to  our  relief,  we  continued  to  cruise  about,  a 
part  of  the  time  in  sight  of  land,  constantly  fearing 
that  we  might  again  be  driven  off  at  a  distance. 

Feb.  20th.  We  came  to  anchor,  about  five  miles 
oif  Brazos  Santiago.  Capt.  Summer  was  taken  on 
shore  by  a  government  steamer,  and  returned  late  in 
the  afternoon.  We  cannot  be  taken  off  before  to- 
morrow, as  all  the  private  steamers  are  away,  and 
those  of  the  government  busy. 

Feb.  21st.  The  morning  bright.  Our  baggage 
was  brought  on  deck  early,  to  be  in  readiness.  All 
eyes  were  then  anxiously  turned  towards  the  shore 
for  the  boat.  It  arrived  at  10,  when  our  goods  were 
taken  on  board  by  means  of  the  small  boats.  Arriving 
at  12,  I  immediately  sought  Major  Chapman,  U.  S. 
Quartermaster,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction. 
lie  invited  some  of  the  Westfield  men  to  his  house, 
where  we  saw  his  wife,  who  is  from  Westfield,  and 
with  whom  I  had  some  acquaintance.  Brazos  Santi- 
ago, so  famous  during  the  Mexican  war,  as  our  military 
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depot,  is  situated  on  a  bank  of  sand.     It  is  now  a 
military  station,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  govern- 
ment buildings,  consists  principally  of  miserable  shan- 
ties.    An  old  steamboat  is  hauled  up  on  the  sand,  and 
is  used  for  a  hotel,  post-office,  &c.     I  here  first  saw 
specimens   of  the   Mexican,   or   "  blanket   race."     I 
noticed  some   small  companies  sitting  on  the    ground 
playing  at  monte,  and  other  favorite  games  of  chance, 
and  passing  the  "  pesos  "  freely.     The  Mexicans  are  a 
gambling  nation,  but  they  are   said  to  engage  in  it 
more  for  the  excitement  than  otherwise  ;   hence  you 
will  never  hear  them  express  themselves  in  so  extrava- 
gant terms  at  a  gain  or  loss,  as  the  Americans,  who 
play  for  the  money.     Through  the  influence  of  Major 
Chapman,  we  procured  passage  for  Brownsville,  in  a 
government  boat.     We  left  Brazos  at  3  P.  M.     At 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  we  took  a  schooner  in 
tow,  to  conduct  it  across  the  bar,  which  is  a  dangerous 
one.     Several  miles  before  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
Bio  Grande,  I  noticed  the  line  of  its  muddy  waters, 
before  it  is  blended  Avith  those  of  the  blue  sea.     At  a 
miserable   village   here,  lie  half  a  dozen  government 
steamboats  which  were  used  in  the  war.     They  are  now 
for  sale. 

Feb.  22d.  We  passed  Palo  Alto  in  the  night.  It 
consists  of  but  a  few  huts.  I  was  waked  early  in  the 
morning  by  the  music  of  multitudes  of  birds,  that  were 
singing  their  wild  and  strange  notes  in  the  chapparal 
along  the  banks.  At  sunrise  we  saw  a  wolf  leaving 
the  Mexican  side,  where  he  had  probably  been  com- 
mitting depredations,  endeavoring  to  cross  to  the  chap- 
paral in  Texas.     He  kept  on  until  he  had  got  within 
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three  rods  of  the  bow  of  the  boat,  when  he  turned  to 
go   back.     Some    of  our  men   fired   at  him,  but  he 
escaped   safely   to   the   shore.      A    few   miles   below 
Brownsville,  where  we  stopped  to  wood,  some  of  us 
called   at  a  rancho,  where  we  saw  a  Mexican  shoe- 
making.     The  houses  were  made  of  reeds,  sticks,  and 
mud,  not  as  good  as  the  negro  cabins  of  the  southern 
states.     There  was  no  furniture  of  any  value.     In  one 
of  the  shanties  some  women  were  making  bread  on  a 
board  which  they  held  in  their  laps.     While  passing 
up  the  river  we  observed  the  men  on  the  Mexican  side 
engaged  in  ploughing  the  fields,  as  soon  as  it  was  light. 
They  commence  their  labors  thus  early  in   the  day  to 
avoid   the    intense    heat  of  the  sun.     Their   farming 
utensils  are  of  the  simplest  kinds.     The  plough  is  like 
that  used  by  the  ancient  Jews,  and  other  primitive 
people,  being  simply  a  crooked  stick,  or  fork  of  a  tree, 
one  branch  of  which  serves  for  the  handle,  another  for 
the  beam,  while  a  prong  answers  for  a  share,  without 
the  aid  of  iron.     The  yokes  are  straight  poles,  lashed 
to  the  horns  of  the  oxen  by  thongs ;    and  in  the  place 
of  whips  they  use  poles  or  goads,  with  one  end  sharp- 
ened, with  which  they  pierce  the  cattle  unmercifully. 
Arriving  at  Brownsville,  we  learned  that  the  cholera 
had  just  broken  out  there. 

Feb.  23d.  Last  night  two  or  three  died  of  the 
cholera.  One  was  a  man  who  danced  at  a  fandango 
till  late  at  night.  Called  on  Dr.  Jarvis,  surgeon  of  the 
army  ;  he  gave  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
proper  medicines  and  treatment  of  the  cholera.  Some 
of  our  company  went  over  to  Matamoras,  one  mile  dis- 
tant, and  called  on  the  American  consul.  We  procured 
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ibrtj-tive   passports   for   the   company.      Our   consul 
asked  $2  for  the  certificates,  and  the  alcalde  $1  for 
the  passports,  making  $3  for  each  person.     To  get  the 
alcalde  to  sign  our  passports,  we  were  directed  to  a 
grog-shop,  where  Ave  were  told  that  he  could  generally 
be  found  ;  and  where  we  did  find  him.     Oranges  were 
ripe  in  the    gardens.     Looked  in  at  a  boys'  school. 
The  boys  were  repeating  in  concert,  and  made  as  much 
noise  as  a  flock  of  blackbirds.     They  appeared  cheer- 
ful enough.     The  town  contains  eight  or  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.     There  are  long  blocks  of  buildings,  gen- 
erally one  story  high,  presenting  a  face  of  bare  wall, 
with  but  few  windows ;   the  front  wall  extending  above 
the  roof,  so  as  to  hide  it  from  sight.     Like  most  Mexi- 
can towns,  with  the  exception  of  the  plaza,  it  has  more 
the  appearance  of  a  large  brick-kiln,  ready  for  burning, 
than  any  thing  else  to  which  I  can  compare  it.     The 
cottages  in  the  suburbs  are  built  of  reeds,  some  of  the 
poorer  sort  very  open,  and  thatched  with  palm  leaf. 
One  thing  that  first  attracts  the  attention  of  a  stran- 
ger, is  the  great  number  of  grog-shops.     Those  of  the 
first  class  are   fitted   up   in  the  most   expensive  and 
attractive  style,  the  shelves  being  aycII  filled  with  bot- 
tles of  aguardiente,  (native  brandy,)  mescal,  wines, 
&c.     The  different  grades  are  Avell  patronized,  and  are 
the  lounging  places  of  all  classes.     Took  dinner  at  a 
Mexican  eating-house,  and  for  the  first  time,  eat  their 
tortillas,  their  universal  bread  at  meals.     In  the  centre 
of  the  Plaza  is  a  square,  set  out  Avith  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers.    I  was  informed  that  it  Avas  the  work  of  American 
soldiers.     Eight  persons  Avere  buried   in  Brownsville 
who  died  of  cholera,  yesterday. 
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Feb.  24th.  In  the  afternoon  we  left  in  a  steam- 
boat for  Camargo.  At  the  time  of  our  leaving,  fifteen 
deaths  were  reported  for  the  day,  and  nine  died  of  the 
cholera  last  night.  Great  numbers  are  sick  at  the  hos- 
pitals. In  passing  up  the  river,  we  saw  several  Cali- 
fornia companies,  encamped  on  its  banks.  Two  boats 
arrived  yesterday  with  one  hundred  each.  We  pro- 
ceeded till  11  o'clock  at  night,  when  we  ran  to  the 
shore  and  waited  till  morning. 

Feb.  25th.  Passed  three  yokes  of  oxen,  mired  in 
the  river.  They  are  not  unfrequently  seen  in  that  con- 
dition. They  go  down  to  drink  and  become  mired  in 
the  quicksand.  It  costs  the  indolent  Mexicans  more 
to  get  them  out,  than  they  are  worth.  So  they  are  left 
to  perish,  and  become  a  prey  to  the  buzzards  and 
ravens.  I  observed  a  quantity  of  geese  eggs  floating- 
down  the  river.  I  was  mentioning  it  to  a  friend,  who 
declared  that  he  had  already  seen  several  thousands. 
We  afterwards  saw  large  numbers.  Not  far  above, 
was  a  sand  bar,  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
almost  white  with  them,  and  every  wave  was  washing 
them  off.  Large  flocks  of  geese  were  occasionally 
passed,  some  of  them  containing  more  that  one  hun- 
dred. They  pair  ofl"  in  May,  and  go  north.  Turkies 
are  very  plenty  ;  the  captain  of  our  boat  said  that  on 
his  last  trip  up  the  river,  they  killed  twenty-one  at  the 
stopping  places  at  night.  The  wood  used  by  the  boats, 
is  ebony  and  musquite  ;  they  now  pay  only  $1,50  per 
cord  ;  it  formerly  cost  $2,50.  Prickly  pears  are  used 
for  feeding  cattle,  in  the  absence  of  grass.  It  is 
thrown  into  the  fire  and  the  prickles  burnt  off,  when  it 
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makes  excellent  feed.     Some  of  the  plants  -weigh  one 
or  two  hundred  pounds,  and  are  eight  or  ten  feet  high. 

Feb.  26th.  This  morning,  on  stopping  to  wood, 
several  men  imprudently  went  out  a  short  distance  for 
game.  Shepherd  and  Green,  members  of  our  company, 
became  bewildered  in  the  chapparal,  although  when 
the  boat  started,  they  were  within  a  few  rods  of  it. 
The  boat  passed  up  the  river  about  a  mile,  when  the 
captain  at  last  concluded  to  stop.  They  then  rang  the 
bell,  and  several  men  went  in  search  of  them.  When 
found  they  were  wet  with  the  heavy  dew  from  the 
bushes,  ready  to  faint  from  fatigue,  and  almost  wild 
with  desperation.  They  had  became  entangled  in  the 
bushes,  and  thought  they  had  traveled  several  miles ; 
to  comfort  them,  they  were  told  that  the  thicket  was 
the  nest  of  a  desperate  band  of  robbers.  They  had 
killed  one  turkey.  The  captain  was  highly  censured 
for  leaving  them.  At  noon  passed  the  Mexican  town, 
Reynosa,  of  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants.  An 
American  deserter,  from  camp  Ringold,  was  brought 
on  board  here  by  the  Mexicans.  As  this  was  a  gov- 
ernment boat,  several  officers  were  on  board,  and  he 
was  taken  in  custody.  On  stopping  to  wood,  a  few 
miles  above,  some  of  us  visited  a  rancho  at  a  short 
distance,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  little  Spanish  that  wo 
had  learned,  incjuired  the  price  of  some  wild  horses 
that  were  in  a  corral.  Wc  here  first  saw  the  Mexican 
dexterity  in  lassooing  them.  Large  flocks  of  j)clican3 
were  seen  in  the  river. 

Fob.  27th.  Last  night  Mr.  James  Pond,  one  of  the 
passengers,  from  Utica  N.  Y.,  died  of  the  cholera. 
lie  was  on  deck  in  the  afternoon,  but  complained  of 
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being  unwell,  and  went  to  his  berth.  At  dusk  I  learned 
that  he  was  better.  At  midnight  I  was  waked  by  one 
of  the  company  announcing  his  death.  It  struck  a 
chill  over  the  passengers,  who  were  now  sure  that 
although  they  had  escaped  from  Brownsville,  yet  we 
now  had  the  cholera,  in  its  most  violent  form  among  us. 
Mr.  Pond  was  a  man  of  remarkable  fluency  of  speech, 
had  become  acquainted  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  Avas 
known  to  all  on  board,  and  had  contributed  a  large 
share  to  their  entertainment.  He  was  buried  at  half- 
past  one  on  the  Mexican  shore,  where  a  cross  was 
erected  to  indicate  his  grave.  A  little  before  his 
death  a  member  of  our  company  discovered  that  he 
was  a  freemason,  and  as  there  were  several  of  that 
order  on  board,  they  took  charge  of  him,  and  per- 
formed for  him  the  last  sad  offices  of  duty.  Three 
more  cases  of  cholera  to-day.  At  4  P.  M.,  we  landed 
six  miles  below  Camargo.  The  boit  went  on  to  the 
military  station,  called  Davis'  Rancho.  We  camped 
for  the  first  time,-  and  kept  a  guard  at  night,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river. 

Feb.  28th.  We  hired  two  ox-teams  of  a  Scotch- 
man to  convey  our  goods  to  Camargo.  Wo  had  bar- 
rels of  bread,  pork,  and  other  provisions,  besides  tools, 
and  tents,  which  were  more  cumbersome  to  us  than 
the  "impedimenta"  to  an  old  Roman  army.  In  the 
first  'place  they  were  to  be  carried  up  a  very  steep 
bank  to  the  wagons.  Then  with  miserably  poor  oxen, 
that  had  for  yokes,  poles  lashed  to  their  horns,  and 
were  driven  at  a  snail  pace,  although  cruelly  mauled 
vflth  goads  of  the  size  of  bean  poles,  across  a  sand 
plain,  under  a  broiling  sun, — we  arrived  at  Camargo. 
2* 
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We  passed,  on  the  road,  hundreds  of  graves  of  Ameri- 
can sohliers,  who  fell  a  prey  to  disease  at  this   place. 
On  arriving  at   Carnargo,  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  we  could   get  the   teams  into    the  ferry  boat,  to 
cross  the  llio  San  Juan;    we  however  got  every  thing 
over  and  camped,  at  dark,  in  the  American  fort,  used 
by  Gen.  Taylor  as  a  place  of  retreat,  in   case  of  a 
defeat,  while  engaged   farther  up  in  the  country,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the  town.     This 
fort  covers  several  acres,  and  is  formed  by  strong  em- 
bankments of  earth.       The  second   of  the  three  dogs 
brought  by  the  passengers  from  N.  Y.,  in  crossing  the 
sand  plain   to-day,  exhibited  symptoms  of  madness,  or 
something    resembling  it.     Like  the  first,  which   was 
thrown  overboard  at  Brazos,  he  woidd  dash  about  and 
run  against  any  object  that  happened  to  be  in  the  way  ; 
but   Avhen    brought    to    his  senses,  he  endeavored   tD 
make  amends  for  his  conduct  to  his  friends,  as  if  con- 
scious of  his  extravagant   behavior.     We    were  very 
sorry  to  lose  him,  as  he  was  a  fine  animal.     We  attrib- 
uted it  to  the  sudden  change  of  climate,  or  perhaps  to 
the  effects  of  confinement  on  the  vessel.     The  scenery 
along  the  Rio  Grande  is  of  the  beautiful  order,  with 
ranches  interspersed  at  intervals,  on  the  Mexican  side. 
The  banks  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
the  water  very  muddy,  and  the  current  from  tliree  to 
four   miles  per   hour.     This  river  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  one  in  Mexico.     Like  the  Nile,  it  receives 
no  tributaries  of  importance  for  several  hundred  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  consequently  is  neaily  of  the  same 
size  for  that  distanc'e. 

March  1st.     The  dogs  kept  up  a  constant  yelping, 
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in  Camargo,  all  night, — which  mingled  with  the  bray- 
ing of  donkeys,  and  the  occasional  howling  of  packs  of 
Avolves,  near  the  camp,  composed  our  serenade.  Sev- 
eral persons  are  sick  with  the  cholera.  At  lO^  o'clock, 
Green  and  myself  went  down  to  the  rancho,  near  our 
landing,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  where  several  of  the  sick 
"were  left  yesterday.  I  was  commissioned  to  receive 
the  funds  from  Dr.  Robinson,  the  treasurer,  who  was 
sick.  The  heat  of  the  sun  was  very  oppressive.  Found 
Parsons  very  sick,  and  Whitteraore  still  worse. 

March  2d.  At  one  o'clock  at  night,  it  being  the 
most  favorable  time,  the  sick  from  the  rancho  were 
brought  in,  and  a  camp  pitched  for  them  a  little  out 
of  the  fort,  where  the  dust  was  less  disagreeable.  In 
the  morning,  Dr.  Robinson,  Whittemore,  Parsons  and 
Kircher,  were  very  sick.  Stone  and  others  complaining. 
Went  over  to  Caraargo,  by  the  direction  of  Dr.  Scott 
of  Miss.,  to  procure  medicine  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  Amer- 
ican physician.  The  remainder  of  the  day  I  attended 
on  Dr.  Robinson.  Our  situation  at  this  place  is  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable.  With  a  scorching  sun,  a  con- 
stant south  wind,  hot  and  unwholesome,  raising  the 
dust,  w'hich  is  very  fine,  about  the  old  fort,  covering 
the  baggage,  and  even  entering  our  mouths  and  eyes. 
This,  of  itself,  is  enough  to  create  a  pestilence.  Add 
to  this,  the  pestilence  is  in  the  camp.  Half  a  dozen 
are  sick  with  the  cholera,  while  others  are  frightened 
at  what  they  fear  to  be  symptoms  of  its  approach. 
Many  a  poor  American  soldier  found  his  grave  here. 

March  4th.  Kircher  died  this  morning.  He  was 
decently  buried  in  a  coffin,  a  little  out  of  the  fort. 

At  a  meeting  held  to-day  it  was  voted  to  divide  the 
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company  into  three  divisions,  and  divide  the  property 
of  the  original  company  into  three  parts,  apportioning 
a  share  to  each.  The  physicians  advise  us  to  leave 
the  place,  as  it  is  very  unhealthy,  and  we  voted  to  do 
so,  after  making  suitable  provisions  for  the  sick,  -who 
may  not  be  able  to  go  with  us.  There  are  also  in  the 
Fort,  a  Mississippi  and  Connecticut  company,  who 
have  the  cholera  among  them. 

The- committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  have  made 
arrangements  with  Dr.  Smith,  to  take  charge  of  the 
sick  at  his  house,  provide  the  attendance  of  a  servant, 
&c.,  for  ^4.00  per  day,  for  which  funds  were  appro- 
priated by  the  company,  before  dividing.  Dr.  Robin- 
son, Whitteraore  and  Parsons  remain,  with  some  of 
their  friends  to  take  care  of  them. 

March  5th.  In  the  morning  all  were  engaged  in 
making  preparations  to  leave,  and  anxious  to  be  oif. 
Our  division  had  purchased  a  government  wagon  and 
four  mules  at  Camargo,  to  carry  our  baggage.  Load- 
ing our  wagon  with  baggage,  we  placed  the  zink  boat 
at  the  top,  under  cover,  in  which  Briggs,  who  is  sick, 
rode  quite  comfortably.  The  thermometer  is  probably 
at  100°.  Leaving  the  fort  at  11  o'clock,  we  traveled 
twelve  miles  to  a  rancho,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

March  6th.  Our  company  rose  early  and  having 
breakfasted  before  light,  were  on  our  march  at  a 
proper  hour.  We  had  gone  but  a  mile,  when  one  of 
the  mules  fell  in  the  road.  After  working  over  him 
an  hour,  we  succeeded  in  getting  him  on  his  legs. 
The  road,  a  part  of  tlie  way  to-day,  was  extremely 
rough,  frequently  crossed  by  deep  aroyas  and  gulleys. 
Coming  to  a  little  bank,  at  the  edge  of  some  hills,  in 
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the  heat  of  the  day,  we  discovered  a  small  spring  issu- 
ing from  the  mud,  the  first  we  had  seen  in  the  country. 
It  was  most  acceptable  to  us.  We  crossed  the  beds 
of  what  in  the  rainy  season  are  large  rivers,  15  or  20 
feet  deep.  We  were  obliged  to-day,  frequently  to  put 
our  shoulders  to  the  wheels,  and  not  only  that,  but 
push  the  wagon  up  long  hills.  We  arrived  at  Mier 
before  night,  worn  down  with  fatjgue,  thinking  it  a 
slow  and  laborious  method  of  getting  to  California. 
Mier  is  a  dirty  place,  containing  a  few  thousand  inhab- 
itants. It  is  situated  on  a  small  river  that  empties 
into  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  plaza  was  a  battle  in 
the  Texan  war,  in  which  the  Mexicans  did  much  exe- 
cution, being  defended  by  the  parapets  on  the  build- 
ings v/hich  surround  them.  We  met  with  a  number  of 
Americans  here  ;  they  are  generally  deserters,  gam- 
blers, traders  and  smugglers,  with  occasionally  one 
that  has  settled  in  the  country. 

In  this  place  there  are  several  billiard  rooms  which 
do  not  seem  to  want  for  customers.  The  passion  for 
gambling  is  so  great,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
small  groups  collected  in  some  shady  place,  seated 
upon  the  ground,  engaged  in  their  favorite  game  of 
cards,  called  "  Monte."  But  few  of  the  inhabitants 
seem  to  be  working  at  any  trade,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  Mexicans  generally  get  a  living. 

When  the  women  are  seen  doing  any  thing,  it  is 
either  making  tortillas,  or  washing  at  the  river.  Al- 
most any  time  in  the  day  several  dozen  may  be  found 
at  the  river  washing,  and  although  not  remarkably  neat 
in  some  of  their  habits,  they  certainly  deserve  to  have 
the  credit  of  keeping  their  clothing  (much  of  which  is 
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•white,)  very  clean.  The  children  are  but  little  ex- 
pense as  to  clothing  before  they  are  six  or  eight  years 
old,  as  a  large  proportion  of  both  sexes  may  be  observed 
in  all  the  villages,  up  to  this  age,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
nudity. 

Another  division  of  the  company  arrived  in  the 
evening. 

March  7th.  We  thought  it  best  to  dispose  of  our 
heavy  baggage  and  wagon  and  purchase  riding  mules, 
and  pack  the  company's  animals  with  what  provisions 
were  necessary.  We  sold  our  boat  and  many  of  our 
tools,  but  tried  to  carry  some  along.  Two  of  the  N. 
Adams  company  visited  our  camp.  They  had  a  divis- 
ion to-day.  All  prudent  men  are  willing  to  get  clear 
of  the  joint  stock  companies  after  a  fair  trial.  At  10 
P.  M.,  Sam,  our  interpreter,  Foot,  and  a  young  Amer- 
ican who  professed  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  about 
here,  started  up  the  river,  30  miles,  to  purchase  mules 
for  the  company. 

March  8th.  The  men  arrived  with  the  mules,  late 
at  night.  Visited  Maynard  and  Cogswell  who  were 
left  behind  sick  by  the  Connecticut  company.  Cogs- 
Avell  concluded  to  go  on  with  us. 

March  9th.  The  mules  were  divided  among  the 
company.  After  some  of  the  best  were  rated  at  a  few 
dollars  premium,  and  those  had  purchased  them  that 
thought  they  were  able,  the  remainder  were  drawn  by 
lot.  The  consequence  was,  as  many  of  the  mules  were 
broken-down  pack  animals,  in  a  miserable  condition, 
some  of  the  company  found  themselves  poorly  mounted. 

March  10th.  Our  "  nice  young  American"  who 
assisted  in  purchasing  the  mules,  came  into  camp  with 
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two  or  three  of  his  associates,  with  their  pistols,  and 
demanded  about  $60  for  his  services  yesterday.  As 
some  of  us  objected  to  the  amount,  he  wished  us  to 
recollect  that  we  were  not  now  at  home,  prices  were 
clifferent  from  the  States,  perhaps  we  had  never  trav- 
eled out  of  our  own  country  before,  &c.  A  certain 
sum  was  named  by  the  company  which  he  was  given 
to  understand  he  might  receive,  or  refuse  as  he  thought 
■proper.  He  concluded  to  accept  it,  as  we  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  frightened  by  him  or  his  companions,  and 
they  observed  that  -we  also  had  a  few  pistols. 

March  11th.  After  much  vexation  and  delay  in 
packing  our  mules,  which  was  a  kind  of  business  en- 
tirely new  to  us,  we  got  under  way.  Some  of  the 
riding  mules  not  having  been  trained  to  it,  started  for 
the  chapparal,  and  could  not  be  made  to  stop,  until 
they  had  landed  their  riders  among  the  rocks  and 
brush. 

"We  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  care  for  each  other, 
and  see  that  none  fall  behind,  or  serious  accidents 
might  often  occur.  As  our  journey  to-day  was  with- 
out water,  several  members  suffer  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  which  was  about  100°. 

I  found  a  man  in  the  afternoon  who  had,  unnoticed, 
fallen  behind  a  company  before  us,  laying  in  the  chap- 
paral, his  mule  tied  near  him,  and  unable,  from  ex- 
haustion, to  proceed.  I  fortunately  had  some  cordials 
in  my  haversack,  which  I  administered,  and  in  a  short 
time  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  revive  so  as  to 
be  able  to  go  along  with  us.  A  number  of  our  com- 
pany also  came  near  being  melted.  Camped  at  Chich- 
erona  Creek.     Distance  six  leagues. 
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March  12th.  Starting  early,  we  arrived  at  Ponta 
Guda  at  11  A.  M.,  where  we  found  water  and  a  little 
green  grass.  Here  the  Americans,  in  the  time  of  the 
war,  burned  a  small  village  to  drive  out  the  Guerillas. 
We  met  with  a  Hartford  company  at  that  jilace. 
Going  on,  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
most  violent  storm.  Night  coming  on,  with  an  occa- 
sional sprinkle  of  rain,  we  found  it  difficult  to  make  our 
way.  As  we  were^  passing  along  in  the  darkness,  a 
gun  was  fired  from  the  chapparal,  and  the  ball  passed 
just  over  the  heads  of  some  of  the  men. 

We  arrived  at  Serai vo  between  9  and  10  at  night, 
and  with  difficulty  found  a  place  to  camp  in  the  dark- 
ness. However,  we  pitched  down,  without  ceremony, 
on  a  grassy  yard  before  a  house,  and  were  plentifully 
supplied  with  eggs,  milk,  &c.     Distance  30  miles. 

March  l3th.  Went  a  few  miles  and  camped  early 
near  a  burnt  and  deserted  village.  A  Mexican  boy 
brought  in  a  plenty  of  goat's  milk. 

March  14th.  Started  at  4  A.  M.,  and  after  a  good 
day's  travel,  camped  at  Rhamos.  We  killed  a  few 
birds  for  supper.  On  our  way  we  passed  the  skeletons 
of  the  wagoners,  who  were  killed  by  the  guerilla 
Urrea. 

March  15th.  About  sunrise  we  passed  through 
Marin,  a  neat  looking  place,  situated  on  high  grounds, 
with  a  valley  surrounding  it,  and  the  Sierra  Madra 
mountains  in  the  distance.  As  the  sun  rose  upon  the 
steep  rocks  of  the  mountains,  they  exhibited  in  places 
the  appearance  of  glowing  coals  of  fire.  Camped  at 
San  Domingo,  near  Walnut  Springs,  Taylor's  old 
camping  ground,  six  miles  from  Monterey. 
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March  16th.  While  loading  our  pack  mules  I 
noticed  a  woman  coming  from  a  neighboring  house, 
and  seeing  a  large  hatchet,  which  belonged  to  one  of 
the  company,  Ijing  upon  the  ground,  I  cautioned  the 
owner  to  see  that  she  did  not  steal  it.  In  two  or  three 
minutes  afterward,  the  hatchet  was  gone,  and  the 
woman  seen  walking  rapidly  towards  her  house.  We 
made  a  sally  after  her,  and  just  as  she  reached  the 
house  overtook  her,  but  could  find  nothing  of  the  miss- 
ing article.  How  she  could  have  stowed  it  about  her 
person,  we  did  not  take  measures  to  ascertain.  This 
circumstance  at  least  convinces  us,  that  the  Mexicans 
can  steal  while  we  are  looking  at  them. 

We  drove  into  Monterey,  passing  through  town,  and 
camped  near  the  bishop's  palace,  about  a  mile  out. 
Every  thing  looks  green,  from  the  showers  which  they 
have  had  here  among  the  mountains,  while  the  low 
grounds  through  which  we  have  passed  is  parched  up. 

March  17th.  Monterey,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
New  Leon,  containing  13,000  inhabitants,  is  situated 
on  a  large  plain  which  is  partly  surrounded  by  the 
Sierra  Madra  mountains,  perhaps  3  or  4  miles  distant. 
These  mountains  are  said  to  be  nearly  2  miles  high 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  of  them  are  very 
pointed,  and  worn  into  various  fantastic  shapes  by  the 
action  of  rains,  and  deeply  furrowed  on  the  sides. 
They  form  a  very  singular  and  striking  picture  in  the 
scenery.  There  is  a  story  that  Gen,  Taylor  wished  to 
see  the  American  flag  planted  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
highest  peaks,  and  oJGFared  $300  to  any  one  who  would 
accomplish  it.  That  it  was  attempted  by  two  men, 
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■who  spent  two  days  in  fruitless  endeavors  and  aban- 
doned it.     I  will  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story. 

I  visited  the  Bishop's  Palace  which  was  garrisoned 
by  the  Mexicans  and  taken  by  Gen.  AVorth.  It  is 
situated  on  a  hill,  a  mile  from  the  city  ;  it  overlooks 
the  city,  and  the  Avhole  valley,  which  is  very  beautiful 
and  susceptible  of  irrigation.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
baronial  castles  of  Europe.  Its  inside  is  torn  out,  and 
there  are  some  holes  made  by  cannon  balls,  also  some 
remains  of  paintings  left  on  the  walls.  In  front  is  a 
small  fort,  apparently  built  for  the  occasion.  In  the 
centre  is  a  cistern,  made  like  a  well,  about  20  feet  in 
diameter,  and  neatly  [Mastered  with  hard  cement.  The 
water  from  the  roof  was  probably  conducted  into  it. 
The  road  to  it  is  by  a  zigzag  ascent,  up  the  steep  side 
of  the  hill.  The  view  from  it  is  very  S|)lendid.  the 
town  lying  beneath,  green  with  orange,  lemon,  fig,  and 
other  trees.  There  are  a  number  of  American  mer- 
chants here,  an  apothecary  and  physicians,  and  it  is  vis- 
ited by  traders  from  the  States.  The  buildings  being 
composed  of  adobes  with  thick  walls,  formed  in  contin- 
uous blocks  on  each  side  of  the  streets,  having  parapets 
of  the  same  material  on  the  flat  mud  roofs,  next  to  the 
streets,  form  excellent  defences,  but  little  inferior  to 
forts,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Americans  had 
some  hard  fighting  and  were  obliged  to  shed  their  blood 
freely,  to  drive  them  from  these  shelters. 

The  fortress  is  one  of  the  most  imf)ortant  in  Mexico, 
and  is  still  kept  up.  '  That  at  the  city  of  Mexico  has 
been  abandoned. 

The  soldiers  not  on  duty  were  out  about  the  govern- 
ment buildings.     We  could  not  avoid  noticins;  their 
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inferior  size  and  bearing  to  our  American  men  ;  and 
our  Yankees  were  generally  of  the  opinion  that  each 
could  whip  two  or  three  of  them.  Soon  two  of  them 
commenced  fighting  Avith  long  knives,  which  all  Mexi- 
cans carry,  and  in  the  use  of  which  they  excel,  until 
one  of  tiiem  broke  his  knife  on  the  other,  when  they 
were  arrested  by  an  officer,  who  seemed  greatly  en- 
raged that  they  should  exhibit  such  conduct  in  our 
presence.  Many  of  the  regular  soldiers  are  said  to  be 
convicts  for  petty  offences,  and  are  altogether  an  infe- 
rior shabby  looking  set,  and  appear  to  be  roughly 
used. 

Our  little  company  have  to-day  made  a  final  division 
of  all  their  provisions  and  other  propert\'.  One  mule 
that  cost  $30  sold  for  $20|.  Another  Avhich  cost 
$25  sold  for  $12J,  making  a  sacrifice  on  nearly  every 
tiling  Most  of  us  were  heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of  all 
company  property.  Another  division  arrived  with 
Shepherd,  (who  had  been  severely  injured  by  being 
thrown  from  a  horse,)  and  Brooks,  of  whom  I  had  not 
before  heard,  since  leaving  New  York.  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  them. 

INIarch  18th.  Leaving  Monterey  we  traveled  through 
a  level  valley,  between  precipitous,  parallel  mountains, 
perhaps  a  mile  high.  The  atmosphere  is  so  clear,  that 
we  are  often  deceived  in  regard  to  distances.  We 
camped  at  a  rancho,  where  there  was  a  stone  wall  from 
mountain  to  mountain.  The  roadside  was  set  out  with 
rows  of  Cottonwood  and  century  plants.  Distance  30 
miles. 

March  19th.  We  ascended  a  mountain,  early,  at 
the  top  of  which  is  a  fort,  built  by  Gen.  Ampudia  after 
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the  battle  of  Monterey.  There  being  no  >Yater  conve- 
nient, and  finding  it  difficult  to  procure  provisions,  he 
was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  place.  It  -was  a  strong 
position.  Camped  at  a  rancho,  near  which  is  a  cotton 
factory.     Distance  30  miles. 

March  20th.  Entered  Saltillo  at  9  A.  M.,  and 
stopped  at  a  large  establishment,  which  was  used  by 
Gen.  Taylor  as  a  hospital.  Saltillo  looks  well ;  its 
streets  radiate  from  the  plaza,  which  contains  a  splen- 
did fountain  and  cathedral.  Its  population  is  20,000. 
There  are  said  to  be  a  number  of  bands  of  guerillas  in 
the  place,  who  are  upheld  by  some  of  the  principal 
citizens.  This  place  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of 
scrapes,  or  woolen  blankets,  which  are  worn  by  the 
men,  throughout  the  whole  country  ;  they  cost  from 
$25  to  $500,  with  fine  colors  exquisitely  woven  ;  the 
poorer  classes  wear  cheaper  ones.  In  the  afternoon 
we  went  out  three  or  four  miles,  and  camped  at  the 
hacienda  Buena  Vista,  at  the  end  of  the  battle-ground. 

March  21st.  Starting  at  4,  we  passed  over  the 
battle-ground  early.  Dr.  Scott  of  Miss.,  procured  an 
arm  of  a  soldier  with  the  muscles  dried  upon  it  from 
the  field.  Our  road  lay  over  a  wide  plain,  and  it  was 
extremely  dusty  and  disagreeable — camped  at  Reda- 
miedios,  a  small  village  of  huts  ;  distance,  eight 
leagues. 

March  22nd.  At  2  P.  M.,  we  passed  a  creek,  but 
not  being  correctly  informed  as  to  the  next  watering 
place,  we  kept  on  until  9  o'clock  at  night,  and  camped 
by  the  roadside  without  water.  Distance  30  or  35  miles. 

March  23d.  In  the  morning  we  went  five  miles  to 
the  hacienda  Castanasla  and  procured  refreshments. 
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The  main  building  is  two  or  three  hundred  feet  long. 
The  granary  is  also  large.  In  this  section  the  build- 
ings of  the  ranchos  are  large,  with  many  tenements 
strongly  built  of  adobes,  to  defend  them  against  the 
Indians.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  on  to  another 
large  rancho  under  the  mountains  and  encamped.  Dis- 
tance 20  miles. 

March  24th.  Leaving  camp  at  sunrise,  "we  com- 
menced a  passage  up  the  mountain,  by  a  winding  and 
steep  mule  path.  Having  arrived  at  the  top,  we  found 
several  miles  of  table  land,  arriving  at  the  edge  of 
which,  we  all,  animals  as  well  as  men,  involuntarily 
stopped  to  view  the  prospect  before  us.  The  descent 
appeared  to  us,  from  above,  in  places  almost  perpen- 
dicular, while  below,  a  vast  plain  stretched  away  in  t]ie 
distance,  with  a  lake  at  the  further  side  ;  we  at  last, 
however,  all  got  down  safely  with  our  mules.  This 
way  is  several  miles  nearer  than  the  wagon-road. 
Aniving  at  the  plain  and  passing  over  a  large  tract 
laid  out  with  sluices  for  irrigation,  we  arrived  at  the 
hacienda  Vajo,  four  miles  from  Parras,  before  sundown, 
and  encamped  in  a  beautiful  grassy  place  at  the  edge 
of  the  village,  under  some  fig  and  apricot  trees.  Some 
of  us  were  invited  to  a  fandaugo  on  the  occasion  of  a 
wedding.  The  dance  was  held  in  the  yard  of  one  of 
the  houses  near  by  ; — they  danced  to  the  music  of  a 
guitar,  and  all  appeared  merry. 

A  young  English  gentleman  from  Parras  rode  into 
our  camp  to-day  upon  a  fine  mule,  richly  caparisoned, 
the  saddle,  bfidle  and  other  trappings,  which  abound 
in  the  Mexican  .accoutrements,  being  richly  mounted 
vriih  silver.  Ilis  high  truncated  cone  of  a  hat,  with 
3* 
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broad  brim,  short  jacket,  with  red  silk  sash,  and  breech- 
es open  to  the  knees,  showing  the  pure  white  flowing 
drawers  beheath,  proved  the  perfect  dandy.  He  was 
as  officious  as  such  gentlemen  generally  are,  and  polite- 
1}'  invited  us  to  visit  various  places  and  enjoy  ourselves 
the  best  we  could  according  to  the  Mexican  custom. 

INIarch  25th.  Visited  Parras.  A  Hartford,  Missis- 
sippi, and  other  companies  are  camped  here.  Called 
on  Doct.  Chapman,  an  Englishman,  from  whom  we 
obtained  some  information.  Parras  and  its  neighbor- 
ing plantations  contains  17,000  inhabitants  ;  the  town 
itself  perhaps  one  half  that  number.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  in 
one  of  the  principal  fruit  districts  of  Mexico.  There  is 
a  large  park,  equal  in  beauty  to  any  in  the  States, 
adorned  with  shade  trees,  walks,  and  stone  seats  ;  its 
elevation  above  the  sea,  according  to  Dr.  Weslizenius, 
is  4987  feet.  In  the  neighborhood  there  are  made 
annually  225,000  gallons  of  wine,  which  is  of  a  supe- 
rior quality.  The  vineyards  are  handsomely  walled  in 
■\vith  adobes,  with  gates  which  arc  kept  locked,  and 
rills  of  water  arc  conducted  through  them  in  every 
direction.  The  hacienda  Vajo  contains  several  very 
large  buildings  for  wine  presses,  distilleries  of  aquardi- 
ente,  granaries,  &c.  There  are  several  fine  avenues 
of  trees,  laid  out  with  fine  taste,  interspersed  with  rose 
bushes,  in  the  streets,  Avhich  are  watered  by  proper 
conduits.  One  of  them  in  the  direction  of  Parras  is  a 
mile  long,  forming  a  most  delightful  promenade  or 
drive. 

March  2Gth.  Again  visited  Parras..  That  the  Mex- 
icans  are  most  accomplished   thieves,  we  have  had 
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abundant  proofs ;  nearly  every  American  company 
have  had  goods  and  arms  stolen,  notwithstanding  the 
most  vigilant  watch.  A  company  stopping  here,  whose 
rooms  are  within  a  court,  the  only  entrance  to  which 
is  through  a  strong  arched  gateway  in  the  wall,  had 
several  guns  stolen  from  their  quarters  at  different 
times. 

A  company  behind  us  also  had  arms  stolen  several 
nights  in  succession,  by  a  man  who  followed  them, 
although  they  kept  two  men  on  the  watch  at  a  time. 
The  last  night  of  his  depredations,  he  crept  up  a  little 
guUey  by  the  side  of  which  they  were  camped,  and 
stole  two  or  three  guns  that  were  lying  near  the  heads 
of  their  owners. 

The  nearest  Alcalde  was  applied  to,  who  promptly 
despatched  men  in  pursuit,  and  captured  the  thief  and 
sent  him  after  the  company,  telling  them  to  punish  him 
as  they  thought  proper.  They  concluded  to  whip  him, 
and  each  of  the  company  from  whom  he  had  stolen 
were  allowed  to  give  him  a  certain  number  of  lashes. 
Several  men  used  the  whip  according  to  appointment, 
without  his  minding  it  much,  until  a  man  from  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  being  of  a  mild  disposition,  refused  to 
add  his  quota.  A  gentleman  from  the  South,  who 
happened  to  understand  the  use  of  the  weapon,  and 
being  not  particularly  scrupulous,  seeing  how  the  mat- 
ter was  likely  to  terminate,  begged  leave  to  supply  his 
place,  and  laid  on  the  allotted  number  with  such  alac- 
rity and  skill,  that  the  offender  was  likely  to  remember 
it  for  a  long  time. 

A  number  of  Alabamians  arrived  to-day  and  gave  us 
the  following  account.     Their  company,  which  was    a 
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small  one,  had  emplo3'-e(l  a  young  American  at  Lrowns- 
ville  to  act  as  their  interpreter.  When  we  were  in 
that  place  he  also  tried  to  unite  himsidl"  to  our  com- 
panj  in  the  same  capacity,  but  not  liking  his  appear- 
ance we  at  once  rejected  him.  Their  company  had 
ariived  one  day's  journey  from  Monterey  and  had 
camped  at  the  same  place  that  we  had  done  before 
them.  In  the  morning  a  young  doctor,  a  member  of 
the  company,  and  the  interpreter,  went  upon  the  fide 
of  a  mountain,  which  rose  above  the  camp,  to  louk  for 
game.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  interpreter 
returned  without  the  doctor.  On  being  interrogated 
as  to  what  had  become  of  him,  he  replied  that  there 
Avas  no  doubt  but  that  the  Indians  had  killed  him,  as 
they  lived  in  the  mountains.  During  the  next  niglit 
he  stole  the  best  mule  in  the  company,  together  with  a 
brace  of  pistols,  and  made  his  escape.  After  waiting 
a  day  or  two,  for  tlie  purpose  of  looking  for  the  doctor, 
they  came  on,  satisfied  in  regard  to  his  fate,  as  he  was 
known  to  have  money  about  iiim. 

jNIarch  27 ih.  We  have  been  undetermined  vshcther 
to  go  by  way  of  Mazatlan,  or  the  land  route  by  Clii- 
huahua,  but  heaiing  that  the  passage  by  Mazatlan  is 
very  high,  and  many  persons  waiting  there,  we  have 
finally  deteruiined  to  go  by  the  way  of  Chihuahua, 
although  we  expect  to  encounter  many  difiicultics. 
Leaving  hacienda  A^ajo  at  7,  we  traveled  over  a  dry 
desert  country,  without  water,  80  miles  to  El  Pozo, 
(the  well)  a  strongly  walled  rancho.  The  water  is 
obtained  from  the  well  by  horse  power.  We  were 
■\vakcd  in  the  night  by  a  large  wild  animal  lushing 
through  our  camp,  jumping  over  some  of  us,  as  we  lay 
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asleep,  and  causing  some  of  our  animals  to  break  their 
lariats. 

March  28th.  Passed  through  a  dry  valley  called 
the  Bolson  (pouch)  of  Mapimi,  with  mountains  on 
either  hand.  Objects  that  appeared  no  more  than  a 
half  mile  distant,  we  sometimes  found  to  be  two  or 
three  miles.  About  noon  we  saw  in  the  horizon  what 
some  declared  to  be  a  body  of  water  ;  others  were  of  a 
different  opinion.  I  supposed  it  to  be  either  Lake 
Cayman  or  a  smaller  one  near  it. 

This  extensive  plain  has  been  but  little  explored. 
The  wild  recesses  of  the  interior  are  the  safe  hiding- 
places  of  hordes  of  savage  Indians.  Although  a  portion 
of  it  is  sandy,  a  part  is  low  ground,  and  thought  to  be 
well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  location 
of  this  valley  being  elevated  about  4000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  climate  is  delightful,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  its  remote  interior  situation  it  would  doubtless 
prove  a  favorable  section  for  cultivation.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  river  Nasas  which  empties  into  Lake  Cay- 
man, and  is  more  than  400  miles  long,  and  rises  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Durango. 

We  camped  a  little  off  the  road,  at  a  deserted  ran- 
cho,  situated  on  a  small  river,  probably  the  Parral. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  rancho  were  murdered  by  the 
Indians  about  a  year  since  ;  for  a  day  or  two  past  we 
have  seen  numbers  of  deer.  We  have  been  traveling, 
thus  far,  without  a  leader,  but  thinking  that  our  move- 
ments would  be  better  regulated  if  all  should  act  more 
in  concert,  (and  as  it  is  necessary  to  go  in  a  compact 
body  and  keep  up  a  guard  at  night,)  we  concluded  to 
choose  some  one  of  our  number  to  act  as  captain  of  the 
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company,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  being  chosen  to  fill 
this  undcsirahle  situation. 

INIarch  29th.  At  noon  we  stopped  at  tlie  village  of 
San  Lorenzo,  where  we  procured  bread — hot  from  the 
oven,  as  we  often  have  done — corn  for  our  animals,  &c. 
Bread  of  several  kinds  can  be  obtained  in  the  principal 
towns.  Pan-arena  is  flour  bread,  which  they  make  in 
small  loaves  ;  Pan-amah  is  corn  bread  ;  Pan-dulce 
\^^\SQQihvet\.(\;  Pan-mantcca  shortened  bread.  The 
tortilla  is  universally  used,  especially  out  of  villai^es 
■where  they  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  mill  to  make 
flour.  When  corn  is  used,  it  is  soaked  in  ley  or  lime 
water  till  it  becomes  soft.  To  grind  it  tbey  use  a 
matate,  which  consists  of  a  stone  about  two  feet  long, 
staridinni;  on  lo;:s,  the  front  ones  tlie  shortest  to  make  it 
incline.  The  sides  of  the  stone  are  raised,  leaving  a 
wide  groove  in  the  middle,  into  which  the  grain  is  put 
with  one  hand,  and  a  stone  fitting  the  groove  is  moved 
with  the  other,  something  as  painters  grind  their  paints. 
A  rich  paste  is  formed,  sufficiently  moist,  which  is  pat- 
ted between  the  bands  very  skillfully,  tossing  it  up  and 
catching  it  until  it  is  made  much  thinner  than  a  grid- 
^  die  cake.  It  is  then  thrown  upon  a  flat  stone  or  ))iece 
of  iron  which  is  very  hot,  over  the  fire,  without  being 
sprird<led  with  either  flour  or  grease.  One  side  is 
sufficiently  baked  in  an  instant,  when  it  is  tuined,  and 
in  a 'few  seconds  it  is  ready  for  eating,  and  makes  a 
very  palatable  and  wholesome  bread. 

On  starting  in  the  afternoon,  through  the  stupidity 
of  our  interpreter,  we  got  upon  the  wrong  road.  We 
were  met  just  before  night  by  several  mounted  Mexi- 
cans, armed  with  muskets  and  lances.     One  of  them 
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returned  and  offered  to  show  us  the  public  road,  which 
he  represented  as  being  but  a  short  distance.  Dark- 
ness coming  on,  and  some  of  the  men  suspecting  an 
ambuscade  or  other  foul  play,  I  ordered  two  riflemen 
ahead  with  our  Mexican,  with  orders  to  keep  a  strict 
watch  over  him.  We  went  on  through  the  chapparal 
till  8  o'clock,  when  coming  to  an  opening  we  camped, 
keeping  our  guide  under  guard. 

March  30th.  Passing  through  the  village  of  El 
Eraetre  in  the  morning,  we  were  not  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  men,  who 
were  stirring  about  in  a  suspicious  manner.  In  these 
little  inland  towns  are  many  banditti,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  well  armed.  .  Guns  were  fired  when  we  left 
the  village — the  land  to-day  was  excellent,  interspersed 
with  large  cotton-woods.  We  also  for  the  first  time 
passed  through  tracks  of  cane-brake.  In  the  afternoon 
we  watered  at  a  small  muddy  pond  ;  the  mules  being 
very  thirsty,  made  a  rush  for  the  water.  One  riding 
mule  that  happened  to  be  loose,  ran  under  a  limb  and 
tore  off  his  saddle  and  baggage  which  fell  into  the 
mud  and  water.  A  pack  mule  with  his  load  fell  in  the 
middle  of  the  mud-hole,  and  was  with  great  difficulty 
lifted  out  with  poles.  Others  were  in  circumstances 
more  or  less  melancholy.  Some  of  the  men  were 
somewhat  irritated  at  these  misfortunes  ;  others  were 
calm  and  pleasant  though  in  the  mud  up  to  their  mid- 
dles ;  it  was  a  rare  and  interesting  sight.  At  last  the 
mules  were  all  got  out,  the  thickest  of  the  mud  scraped 
off  from  the  baggage,  and  we  went  on  a  few  miles  and 
camped  in  a  plain  of  fine  grass.     Distance  30  miles. 

March  31st.     We  left  camp  at  sunrise.     The  men 
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killed  a  small  beef  wliich  we  found  on  the  plain,  as  we 
had  been  informed  that  we  could  probably  obtain  no 
food  for  a  considerable  distance  ahead.  We  watered 
at  a  well,  one  and  a  half  miles  farther  on,  where  to  our 
surprise  we  found  inhabitants. 

Between  a  notch  in  the  mountain  and  Mapimi,  we 
counted  ten  or  twelve  crosses,  which  are  erected  where 
persons  have  been  murdered  ; — encamped  at  Mapimi. 
There  are  at  this  place  furnaces  for  smelting  the  ore 
of  copper,  silver  and  gold,  which  is  obtained  from  the 
neighboring  mountains.  The  cinders  have  formed  ex- 
tensive hillocks  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  Distance 
32  miles. 

April  1st.  We  spent  the  diiy  in  camp  at  Mapimi ; 
we  were  visited  by  many  Mexicans  ;  some  of  them  are 
anxious  to  go  to  California.  One  of  them  insisted,  for 
a  long  time,  that  he  would  go  as  my  peon.  A  Dutch- 
man who  was  managing  a  furnace  spent  part  of  the  day 
with  us.  Also  a  negro,  formerly  from  Missouri,  who 
appeared  among  the  first  with  this  blanket  race.  The 
Alcalde  paid  us  a  visit  and  invited  me  to  take  supper 
Avith  him,  but  rather  unfortunately  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  invitation  until  too  late  to  accept  it. 

April  2d.  Leaving  Mapimi,  we  passed  over  a  plain, 
then  through  a  notch  of  a  mountain,  where  wc  picked 
up  several  specimens  of  copper  ore  in  our  path,  and 
arrived  at  Carana,  a  large  rancho  strongly  walled  in 
and  defended  by  two  brass  cannon.  There  are  here 
a  copper  furnace  and  a  distillery  for  making  mescal. 
Mescal  is  an  aromatic  kind  of  spirituous  liquor,  made 
from  maguey  or  agave  Americana,  a  species  of  aloe 
similar  to  that  which  grows  in  Spain,  the  leaves  of 
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which  are  six  or  eight  feet  long.  A  mild  fermented 
liquor  called  pulque,  much  esteemed  among  the  natives, 
and  which  is  considered  by  them  a  panacea  for  many 
diseases,  is  made  from  the  same  plant.  A  good  plant 
will  yield  from  one  to  two  gallons  per  day.  It  is  col- 
lected in  a  hollow,  cutting  out  the  heart  of  the  trunk 
into  which  the  sap  oozes ;  it  continues  to  run  for  two 
or  three  months,  and  the  produce  of  each  plant  per 
day,  is  worth  about  one  real,  or  12|  cents.  Although 
it  grows  wild  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Mexico,  its  cultiva- 
tion is  very  profitable. 

Three  Americans  on  their  way  down  the  country 
from  Chihuahua  visited  our  camp  ;  they  were  of  a  cer- 
tain class  who  roam  over  this  country.  They  told 
some  wonderful  stories  of  the  danger  of  Indians  on  our 
road.  Questioning  one  of  them  in  regard  to  some 
places  he  professed  to  have  visited  in  California,  I 
found  that  he  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  often 
contradicted  himself.  Finally,  one  of  them  becoming 
pretty  familiar  with  some  of  the  men,  advised  them  to 
look  out  for  one  of  his  comrades,  as  he  would  steal  if 
he  had  a  chance.  They  were  given  to  understand  that 
their  company  was  not  desirable  in  camp  at  night. 
Distance  eight  miles. 

April  3d.  In  crossing  the  mountains,  we  picked 
up  some  ores.  In  the  afternoon  Sam,  Mollis  and  Cogs- 
well fell  behind.  We  camped  in  a  valley  and  looked 
anxiously  for  the  rear,  as  we  were  in  a  by-path  among 
the  wild  mountains,  and  we  saw  signs  of  Indians.  Mor- 
ris came  up  and  camped  with  us.  Frost  was  seen  in 
the  morning. 

April  4th.     Thinking  that  the  missing  had  taken  a 
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path  to  the  right,  we  went  on  by  a  mule  path  to  La 
Sarca,  three  leagues.  While  at  this  place,  a  boy  run- 
ning near  one  of  our  mules  was  kicked  senseless  by 
him.  We  carried  him  to  one  of  the  rooms  within  the 
walls,  and  by  using  proper  means,  soon  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  reviving  him.  The  inhabitants  had  filled  the 
room  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  anxious  to  learn 
the  extent  of  the  injury  ;  the  bell  of  the  chapel  hap- 
pening to  ring  for  12  o'clock,  the  hour  of  prayer,  it 
was  interesting  to  see  the  crowd  of  rough  men,  in  such 
circumstances,  in  obedience  to  their  religious  customs, 
instantly  pull  ofi"  their  hats,  and  stand  a  few  minutes 
uncovered,  in  silence. 

We  waited  until  3  P.  M.,  when  we  learned  from  a 
Mexican  that  three  Americans  had  arrived  at  Creusa  the 
evening  before,  and  left  at  10  this  morning  for  Cero 
Gordo.  They  had  consequently  taken  a  path  to  our 
right  and  were  ahead ;  we  therefore  went  on  four 
leagues,  and  camped  without  water.  This  is  a  good 
grass  country. 

April  5th.  Leaving  camp  early,  we  arrived  at  Cero 
Gordo  at  1  P.  M.,  where  we  found  our  lost  men  who 
had  taken  a  nearer  path  among  the  mountains.  A 
Spaniard  with  nine  wagons,  loaded  with  loaf  sugar, 
mescal,  and  other  choice  groceries,  was  camped  here. 
He  was  going  from  Zacetecas  to  Chihuahua.  Distance 
to  Zacetecas  100  leagues  ;  to  Chihuahua,  67  leagues. 
About  200  soldiers  are  stationed  here  on  the  lookout 
for  the  Camanches,  who  are  in  the  vicinity.  We  went 
out  two  leagues  and  camped  on  good  grass.  Some  of 
the  troops  went  out  with  a  herd  of  horses  to  the  grass 
at  the  same  time.     One  of  our  wildest  mules  became 
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frightened  and  got  loose  from  his  owner.  Two  or  three 
of  the  dragoons  volunteered  their  services  and  pursued 
him  with  their  lassos,  and  being  a  fleet  animal,  it  took 
nearly  fifteen  minutes  to  catch  him.  The  ground  was 
very  rough,  with  many  galleys  and  hillocks,  but  the 
horses  were  allowed  to  take  their  own  course,  and  fol- 
lowed him  as  a  dog  would  in  pursuit  of  game. 

April  6th.  We  left  camp  at  sunrise,  and  found 
water  after  traveling  two  leagues.  We  stopped  to 
refresh  our  animals  at  noon  where  there  was  a  plenty 
of  grass,  and  arrived  at  the  rancho  La  Noria,  at  3 
P.  M.,  nine  leagues.  We  camped  for  the  first  time, 
in  a  corral,  within  the  walls  ;  the  wind  blew  the  dust 
and  litter  over  us  ;  the  fleas  annoyed  us  ;  the  pigs 
broke  into  the  enclosure  several  times  during  the  night, 
so  that  with  all  our  grievances,  we  procured  but  little 
sleep,  and  we  were  willing  ever  afterwards  to  camp  in 
a  clean  place,  away  from  all  their  filthy  buildings, 
although  obliged  to  keep  up  a  guard.  Many  of  the 
ranchos  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua  are  built  like  forts, 
and  may  be  considered  as  such.  Their  form  is  the 
following : — A  strong  adobe  wall,  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  from  200  to  400  feet  on  a  side,  and  15  or  20 
feet  high.  There  is  sometimes  a  small  chapel  at  one 
corner,  with  its  chime  of  bells  ;  it  has  one  strong  gate 
ia  the  centre  of  one  side ;  the  rooms  for  the  proprie- 
tors are  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  within.  There 
are  built  against  the  walls  on  the  inside  a  range  of 
rooms  for  the  peons ;  these  have  but  one  door  which 
opens  into  the  court.  There  are  no  windows  and  no 
chimneys,  but  a  hole  is  left  in  one  corner  for  the  smoke 
to  escape.     There  are  no  floors  and  no  furniture,  ex- 
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cept  a  few  earthern  pots  and  occasionally  a  brass  ket- 
tle for  cookiii;f ;  their  beds  are  principally  of  ox-hides 
and  sheep-skins  ;  the  roofs  are  of  the  height  of  the 
■walls,  nearly  flat,  and  made  by  laying  poles  and  twigs 
upon  the  rafters,  upon  which  is  laid  a  layer  of  mud  or 
clay,  nearly  a  foot  thick,  which  becomes  hard  by  being 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  sheds  the  rain.  Upon  the  tops 
of  the  roof  sentinels  are  placed  when  Indians  are  in 
the  neighborhooil. 

April  7th.  Morris,  who  last  night  encamped  in  the 
court,  in  the  morning  missed  three  of  his  hoi-ses.  Some 
of  our  company  volmitoeiing  their  assistance,  seized 
several  of  the  landlord's  horses,  and  declared  that  they 
should  not  be  given  up  until  those  that  were  missing 
■were  produced.  Alter  considerable  parleying,  one  of 
the  jNlexicans  started  for  the  chapparal,  and  soon 
brought  them  in.  He  had  probably  driven  them  there, 
hoping  that  they  would  be  left.  Passed  La-Florida, 
a  handsome  rancho,  one  building  of  which  is  five  or 
six  hundred  feet  long,  having  a  portico  vith  arches 
and  columns.  Camped  at  Conception,  a  hacienda,  one 
building  of  which  ■vve  judged  to  be  nearly  1,000  feet 
long. 

April  Sth.  We  traveled  to  Alenda  in  the  morning, 
and  camped  under  a  long  avenue  of  cottonwood  trees. 
The  place  contains  about  11,000  iidiabitants,  and  is 
one  of  the  neatest  that  I  have  seen  in  the  country.  I 
became  acquainted  with  an  American  resident,  whose 
name  is  Hix.  Pi-ovisions  are  very  chea[t ;  a  man  can 
live  for  25  cents  a  day  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Meat  is  never  weighed,  but  sold  by  the  ])iecc. 

The  women  appear  better  featured  and  better  dress- 
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ed  than  in  most  places.  Pears,  peaches  and  quinces 
are  about  one  half  groAvn.  One  of  the  company  has 
seen  an  apple-tree  here  which  is  a  great  rarity.  We 
had  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  superiority  of  Mexican 
horsemanship  to  that  of  the  Americans,  which  although 
amusing  to  most  of  us,  came  near  being  the  death  of 
one.  As  a  number  of  us  were  walking  from  camp  into 
town,  a  Mexican  with  a  splendid  wild  horse,  was 
prancing  along  the  street,  and  although  the  horse 
showed  great  spirit,  he  seemed  held  in  very  good  sub- 
jection. Our  interpreter  who  prided  himself  on  his 
horsemanship,  asked  the  privilege  of  riding  him.  He 
Avas  no  sooner  seated,  than  the  animal  seeing  whom  he 
had  to  deal  with,  began  to  rear  and  jump,  and  becom- 
ing ungovernable,  dashed  against  the  high  adobe  wall 
of  a  garden.  Our  man  thinking  it  a  good  opportunity 
to  get  clear,  clung  to  the  top  of  the  wall :  the  horse 
ran  from  under  him,  and  consequently  left  him  dang- 
ling.    Thus  ended  his  first  lesson. 

April  9th.  We  stopped  for  dinner,  near  St.  Cruz, 
a  miserable  village.  In  the  afternoon  went  out  a  few 
miles  and  camped  without  water.  Distance,  eleven 
leagues. 

April  10th.  After  traveling  a  few  miles  in  the 
morning,  we  left  the  main  road  to  water  at  the  river. 
On  leaving  the  water,  Burke's  horse  got  loose,  and  ran 
off  into  the  chapparal ;  he  went  in  pursuit  with  two 
Mexicans,  who  had  been  with  us  for  a  day  or  two  past, 
and  said  that  they  were  going  to  Chihuahua.  They 
had  shared  in  our  meals,  and  some  of  the  company  had 
walked  several  miles,  at  times,  that  one  of  them  might 
ride.  Arnold  had  loaned  one  of  them  a  thick  coat,  as 
4*     - 
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his  blanket  was  poov,  and  he  had  just  recovered  from 
sickness.  After  the  horse  was  br()U;^lit  in,  the  Mexi- 
can was  seen  no  more;  probably  the  coat  had  tempted 
hira  to  stay  behind,  as  he  was  seen  after  the  horse  was 
found.  At  10  o'clock  a  Mexican  met  us,  ridin^^  at 
full  gallop,  and  gave  us  to  understand  that  100  Ca- 
manches  and  500  Apaches  were  just  over  the  river, 
about  a  mile  distant,  but  on  further  inquiry,  I  learned 
that  he  had  seen  a  great  dust  over  the  river,  and 
supposed  it  must  arise  from  that  number  of  Indians, 
as  they  were  in  the  vicinity.  He  then  started  o!f  at 
full  speed  to  spread  the  information  ;  we  kej;)t  on  as 
usual,  but  saw  no  Indians.  There  are  some  pi'edato- 
ry  bands  in  the  neighborhood,  but  as  we  go  armed, 
they  keep  out  of  our  way  ;  the  Mexit^ans  live  in  con- 
stant fear.  At  11,  camf)ed  where  there  was  some 
grass  near  the  river,  when  Morris  came  up  and  gave 
us  the  f  (llowing  ii/formation. 

Mr.  Jno.  Ilullis  had  been  a  member  of  the  Hamp- 
den Mining  Company,  but  since  its  dissolution,  had 
been  first  with  Luce,  and  of  late,  part  of  the  time  with 
Morris,  and  part  with  us.  When  we  left  Alenda  on 
Monday  morning,  he  staid  behind  with  Morris,  who  we 
understood  was  going  to  take  a  nearer  road.  It  seems 
that  he  left,  when  we  had  got  a  mile  or  two  on  tlie 
road,  and  Morris  soon  after;  when  Monis  had  )iro- 
ceeded  about  two  miles,  he  perceived  a  nmle  a  little 
from  the  road,  which  he  took  to  be  lloljls',  and  on 
going  to  it,  heard  some  one  groaning.  Ho  f  )und  llol 
lis  lying  with  his  skull  broken  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  his  face  badly  brui-^ed.  Two  men  were  seen  run- 
ning at  a  distance,  and  were  pursued  by  Morris  and 
his  Mexican  attendant ;  they  however  ran  along    the 
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side  of  a  mountain,  shouting,  and  made  their  escape 
towards  town.  Hollis  was  able  to  inform  them  in 
broken  sentences,  that  a  man  had  overtaken  liim,  of 
whom  he  inquired  if  that  was  the  road  to  Chihuahua. 
He  pointed  to  a  by-road  and  said  that  was  the  one. 
He  knew  better,  and  kept  on  ;  yiresently  he  felt  some- 
thing hit  his  head,  when  turning  a  little,  he  recollected 
seeing  a  man  in  the  chafiparal  with  a  sling  in  his  hand, 
just  as  he  was  falling  from  the  mule.  After  taking 
part  of  his  money  and  baggage  they  ran  off.  Morris 
sent  a  messenger  to  Mr.  Antonio  Hix,  the  American 
gentleman  who  came  out  with  the  Alcalde  and  carried 
him  to  his  house,  in  town,  and  promised  to  have  him 
taken  care  of,  and  his  money  restored  if  possible,  and 
should  his  health  admit,  to  be  sent  on  in  some  com- 
pany that  might  follow.  We  went  on  and  camped  at 
a  rancho  called  Rio  Parral,  near  a  river  of  that  name. 
Not  able  to  obtain  much  to  eat. 

April  llth.  Leaving  Rio  Parral  early,  we  arrived 
at  the  village  of  San  Rosalie  before  noon.  We  here 
met  with  a  party  of  twenty-eight  from  Texas,  by  the 
way  of  Corpus  Christi  and  Monclova.  They  went 
without  water  three  days  at  one  time,  lost  one  man 
who  went  to  look  for  a  mule,  and  suffered  many  hard- 
ships on  this  desert  route.  There  is  a  garrison  in  this 
town.  After  procuiing  provisions,  we  proceeded  about 
four  leagues,  searched  for  grass  on  the  way.  Having 
sent  two  men  ahead,  to  select  a  place  for  a  camp, 
they  went  on  till  dark  without  finding  grass,  and  were 
obliged  to  camp  without  it. 

April  12th.  Leaving  camp  at  6  o'clock,  in  an  hour 
we  passed  the  village  of  La  Cruz,  where  we  stopped  to 
give  our  animals  grass.     At  12  M.,  we  arrived  at  Sau- 
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cillo,  situated  on  the  river  Conclios,  now,  in  the  drj 
season,  about  the  size  of  the  Chicopee.  After  -we  had 
stopped  under  the  shade  of  the  river  bank,  by  the 
town,  for  two  hours,  and  had  procured  corn  for  our 
aflimals  as  usual,  we  proceeded  four  or  five  miles,  to 
some  fine  grass,  where  we  camped.  Sam  and  several 
others,  stopped  to  kill  a  beef.  I  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade them  from  it,  but  did  not  succeed.  Thej  shot 
at  two  young  cattle,  but  did  not  kill  either. 

April  13th.  The  nights  are  very  cool,  which  has 
been  the  case  ever  since  we  left  Parras.  After  passing 
through  a  large  meadow  of  grass,  and  crossing  the 
river,  which  at  times,  from  appearances,  must  convey 
a  large  stream  of  water,  as  the  channel  is  wide  and 
gravelly,  and  the  banks  high,  we  passed  through 
San,  Pablo,  and  camped  on  the  other  side,  where  there 
was  plenty  of  grass.  In  the  afternoon  I  visited  the 
town,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  Called  on  Mr. 
Favel,  an  American  merchant  from  Virginia.  San. 
Pablo  contains  four  thousand  inhabitants ;  they  are 
chiefly  farmers.  Coffee  is  fifty  cents  per  pound  ;  prints 
sell  at  about  three  times  their  value  in  the  States.  We 
looked  into  a  church,  where  an  old  priest  was  counting 
his  beads,  and  a  dozen  boys  on  their  knees ;  we  next 
visited  a  school.  The  boys  were  studying  their  les- 
sons aloud  ;  they  were  reading  from  catholic  primers, 
printed  at  the  city  of  Mexico.  I  saw  an  old  volume  of 
the  dictionary  of  geography  on  the  table  ;  some  of  the 
boys  were  learning  to  write  a  coarse  hand,  and  I  saw 
one  specimen  of  fine  hand,  similar  to  our  old  round 
hand,  which  was  very  good. 

April  i4th.     We  started  from  San.  Pablo  soon  after 
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sunrise,  and  passed  over  a  large  plain  of  low  ground, 
covered  with  green  grass,  part  of  which  had  been  burnt 
over,  forming  excellent  feed.  This  grassy  plain,  ex- 
tending for  several  miles  on  each  side  of  San.  Pablo, 
is  as  level  as  a  floor,  and  supports  large  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats.  We  passed  a  small  natural  pond,  upon 
which  were  large  flocks  of  ducks.  After  going  two 
miles,  Sam  discovered  that  he  had  left  his  ammunition, 
and  returned,  but  could  not  find  it.  Stopped  at  the 
rancho  Bachymber  to  feed,  at  noon.  When  about  to 
leave,  Cogswell  missed  his  only  coat,  a  good  cloth  one, 
which  had  been  stolen  from  his  saddle.  After  threat- 
enins;  and  storraino;  for  some  time,  he  was  oblii!;ed  to 
give  it  up,  as  all  the  men  about  the  rancho  of  course 
professed  to  know  nothing  about  it.  We  then  passed, 
by  an  old  road,  two  leagues  among  the  mountains,  to 
a  rancho,  where  there  were  some  soldiers,  but  learning 
that  there  was  another  ahead,  we  went  on  and  camped, 
where  we  found  a  little  grass,  at  the  foot  of  a  sugar- 
loaf  shaped  mountain.  Cogswell  and  Fowler  ascended 
it,  with  considerable  labor,  as  they  found  it  much 
higher  than  it  appeared  from  below.  Some  of  the 
party  killed  a  small  beef,  a  Mexican  gentleman  from 
Chihuahua,  in  our  company,  recommending  it.  Dis- 
tance eleven  leagues. 

April  15th.  We  left  our  camp  in  the  mountains  at 
half-past  six.  On  our  way,  after  arriving  upon  the 
plains,  we  saw  a  herd  of  thirteen  deer.  Arriving  at 
Chihuahua  at  one  P.  M.,  we  took  off"  our  packs  by  a 
spring,  until  we  found  a  corral  for  our  animals,  and 
rooms  for  ourselves,  which  we  did  in  the  course  of  two 
hours.     At  four   o'clock   was  a  bull   fight,  which  I 
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determined  to  attend,  as  it  was  probably  the  only 
opportunity  that  would  be  presented  in  my  life  time, 
not  only  to  gratify  my  curiosity,  but  to  judge  for  my- 
self the  effect  of  such  a  spectacle,  on  a  people  who 
make  it  their  chief  amusement.  The  fight  was  in  an 
amphitheatre,  covering  perhaps  an  acre  of  ground, 
built  after  the  plan  of  those  of  the  Romans.  It  is  an 
octangular  building  of  brick,  with  an  arched  covered 
gallery,  at  the  circumference,  with  settees  for  the 
spectators.  These  are  the  best  seats;  below  these  are 
several  ranges  of  stone  seats,  one  above  another,  and 
still  lower,  on  the  ground,  is  an  aisle,  between  which 
and  the  show  ground,  is  a  strong  close  fence  of  plank, 
seven  or  eight  feet  high.  AVithin  the  fence  is  the 
arena,  which  covers  a  considerable  space  of  ground. 
On  one  side  are  wide  folding-doors,  with  a  passage 
which  leads  under  the  seats,  to  a  court  behind,  from 
which  the  animals  are  let  into  the  arena. 

The  exercises  commenced  by  one  of  the  performers 
who  was  painted,  and  acted  the  part  of  a  clown ;  he 
addressed  the  audience  for  about  ten  minutes.  A 
good  band  of  music  was  in  attendance,  which  played 
at  intervals,  during  the  whole  of  the  performance.  A 
bull  was  then  let  into  the  arena.  There  were  several 
footmen  dressed  in  fancy  style,  and  four  horsemen  ; — 
the  footmen  with  scarlet  and  yellow  mantles,  of  light 
stuff,  which  they  shook  before  the  animal  to  enrage 
him,  and  to  blind  him  when  he  came  at  them.  They 
carried  their  mantles  suspended  upon  their  swords  ; 
they  also  had  short  javelins,  adorned  with  large  fes- 
toons of  ribbons,  which  they  darted  or  thrust  into  him, 
as  they  dexterously  ran  past ;    also  very  large  rosetts 
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of  ribbon  fastened  to  barbs  which  they  aimed  to  stick 
on  his  forehead.  When  the  bull  made  an  attempt  upon 
the  horsemen,  thej  generally  caught  him  in  the  shoul- 
der with  their  spears.  After  considerable  loss  of  blood, 
the  footmen  approached,  and  endeavored  to  pierce  him 
with  their  swords,  over  his  horns,  which  he  did  not 
allow,  but  finally  being  fatigued,  he  lay  down  for  a  mo- 
ment, when  he  was  struck  one  blow  on  the  neck,  with 
a  strong  knife,  which  severed  the  spinal  cord,  and 
killed  him.  A  pair  of  mules,  richly  harnessed,  and 
with  bells,  Avere  then  galloped  in,  and  he  was  dragged 
out  by  one  foot  in  an  instant.  Time  twenty  minutes. 
The  second  animal  was  more  furious  than  the  first. 
He  was  finally  killed  by  a  stroke  of  the  sword,  back  of 
the  horns. 

The  third  bull  was  very  wild.  His  attention  was 
attracted  for  sometime  by  the  mantles.  The  footmen 
when  closely  pursued,  as  they  frequently  were,  fled 
and  leaped  upon  or  over  the  fence,  before  which  there* 
was  a  narrow  step  to  assist  them  in  mounting.  He 
presently  ran  at  a  horse  and  gored  him  badly  in  the 
breast,  and  soon  after  another,  in  the  haunches.  He 
then  made  several  attempts  to  follow  the  footmen,  who 
Avorried  him  sadly,  over  the  barrier,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  striking  one  of  them  as  he  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  fence.  He  then  pursued  another  closely 
across  the  ground,  and,  to  our  astonishment,  succeeded 
in  leaping  the  fence  after  him,  into  the  aisle.  A  num- 
ber of  our  men  say  the  fence  was  eight  feet  high.  He 
was  driven  around  and  again  brought  into  the  arena. 
He  was  soon  after  thrust  through  with  a  sword  behind 
the   shoulders.     Still,  he   was  as  dangerous  as  ever. 
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but  tliey  at  length  succeeded  in  drawing  the  sword, 
and  he  was  killed  by  a  blow  from  the  same  instrument. 
Time  twenty  minutes.  A  wild  horse  was  then  let  in, 
lassooed  and  rode  in  the  ring. 

The  fourth  bull  was  lassooed  and  thrown,  and  a  rope 
made  fast  around  his  body.  A  man,  who  I  under- 
stood was  a  convict,  then  mounted  him  ;  he  was  then 
allowed  to  get  up,  when  he  commenced  plunging  and 
jumping,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  throwing  him  to  the 
ground.  He  then  tossed  him,  gored  him  with  his 
horns,  and  trampled  on  him  most  furiously,  until  his 
attention  was  called  away  by  the  footmen,  when  the 
man  was  dragged  out  apparently  lifeless,  and  I  soon 
after  learned  that  he  was  dead.  He  then,  more  furi- 
ous from  his  success,  made  a  plunge  at  a  horseman, 
threw  the  horse  against  the  barrier  and  gored  him  in 
the  side  until  his  entrails  dragged  upon  the  ground. 
The  rider  made  his  escape.  The  horse  was  dragged 
'out — great  applause.  He  was  finally  pierced  with  the 
sword  until  he  reeled  from  loss  of  blood,  when  he  was 
felled  by  a  single  blow,  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
ladies. 

The  fifth  bull  made  a  charge  upon  a  horse  until  he 
was  disabled,  his  horns  entering  his  haunches,  about 
half  their  length.  He  then  ran  in  every  direction,  as 
if  trying  to  find  some  place  of  escape,  then  stopped 
short  and  looked  wildly  around  at  the  spectators,  who 
were  applauding  in  their  seats.  He  then  made  at 
another  horse,  threw  him  against  the  barrier,  tore  him 
in  a  shocking  manner.  The  rider  could  not  keep  him 
off  with  his  spear,  and  with  much  difficulty  made  his 
escape.     A  man   then  ran  past,  and  stuck  a   short 
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spear  armed  with  fire  works  into  his  shoulder,  which 
soon  exploded,  and  the  combustible  burst  in  his  flesh. 
He  was  worried  and  tormented  until  he  ran  and  bel- 
lowed furiously,  and  was  finally  dispatched  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  the  spectators.  The  sixth  bull  was  let  into 
the  ring  for  the  amusement  of  the  Greisers.  About 
fifty  men  and  boys  showed  their  dexterity  in  avoiding 
him.  He  at  length  got  one  of  them  down,  but  he  for- 
tunately escaped  without  much  injury. 

The  whole  performance  filled  me  with  disgust,  such 
as  I  had  never  before  experienced.  A  people  that 
delight  in  such  cruel  performances,  must  naturally  be 
fit  candidates  for  robbers  and  assassins.  But  what  is 
the  most  surprising  is,  that  the  ladies,  to  whom  are 
attributed  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature,  should,  in 
this  enlightened  age,  countenance  such  spectacles  with 
their  presence  and  approbation.  Ladies,  many  of  them 
of  Castilian  blood,  with  fair  complexions,  regular  fea- 
tures, and  superbly  dressed,  crowded  the  upper  seats. 
There  were,  probably,  three  thousand  persons  present, 
and  the  amphitheatre  would  contain  as  many  more. 

April  16th.  This  morning  I  obtained  in  the  market 
a  bowl  of  chocolate,  very  rich,  for  one  quartillo,  about 
three  cents,  and  a  dish  of  tripe  and  parched  corn,  for 
the  same.  Before  dinner,  I  called  on  the  prefector, 
and  showed  my  passport,  and  gave  notice  to  the  com- 
pany to  do  the  same.  In  the  afternoon  I  called  on 
some  American  merchants  in  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion concernir.g  the  road  to  California.  Graham's  and 
Cook's  route  is  the  one  recommended,  but  the  fact  is, 
little  is  known  of  the  way,  or  the  difficulties.  There 
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is  a  nearer  route,  through  the  mountahis,  which  is  said 
to  be  rough  and  dangerous. 

April  17th.     We  spent  the  day  in  visiting  the  town, 
and    making   preparations    fur  our  journey.     In    the 
afternoon  I  ^Yulked  about  town  with  Burke;  visited  the 
ruins  of  an   old  cathedral,  which  were  magnificent. 
Troops  were  out  drilling,  they  were  recruits,  to  proceed 
against  the  Indians.     Their  martial  music  is  wild  and 
shrill.     The  women  of  the  wealthier  classes  are  expen- 
sive in  their  dress  ;   this  consists  in  part  of  a  skirt  of 
white,  or  other  light  stuff,  or  silk,  well  supplied  with 
flounces.     The  head  is  covered  with  the  roboso,  a  long 
scarf,  going  over  the  top  of  the  head  and  crossing  on 
the  breast.    In  their  manners  they  arc  easy  and  grace- 
ful, and   always   appear  with   a    certain   air  of  native 
grace    and   selfpossession,  which  is  apt  to  inpress  a 
stranger  favorably.     They  appear  in  the  streets  more 
commonly  than  in  the   States.     Some   of  them  keep 
little   shops,    and    others    have    stands    in    the    public 
squares  for  the   sale  of  fruits,  pastrj',  confectionery, 
&c.,  while    others    keep  fires   in    the    market  places, 
where   they  cook,  and  sell   their  various  dishes.     A 
person  can  get  a  pretty  good  meal  for  six  cents,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  sometimes  take  their  meals  at 
these  places. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Mexican  ladies  have  a  com- 
plexion too  dark  to  accord  with  our  ideas  of  beauty, 
but  the  descendants  of  the  Castilians,  who  are  more 
numerous  in  the  large  towns,  may  avcII  dispute  the 
pahn  with  the  Anglo  Saxon  race.  Their  beauty  is  of 
the  most  fascinating  kind.  Large  deep  black  eyes, 
shaded  with  long  lashes,  glossy  raven  hair,  which  they 
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arrange  Avith  good  taste ;  complexions  coming  nearer 
to  the  brunette  than  any  other  which  we  have  among 
us,  and  almost  universally  contrast  well  with  a  fine  set 
of  teeth. 

We  saw  but  few  carnages;  they  are  rich,  but  heavy, 
and  drawn  by  mules,  and  attended  by  servants.  The 
corral  where  we  stopped  was  owned  by  a  French  lady, 
who  lived  in  one  part  of  the  building.  She  was  an 
intelligent  woman,  having  been  educated  in  her  youth 
in  Philadelphia,  and  spoke  several  languages  fluently. 
She  had  with  her  two  daughters,  who  were  interesting 
young  ladies.  The  situation  was  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  town,  with  lines  of  cotton  woods  ir.  the  streets, 
forming  a  delightful  shade,  and  sluices  of  water  run- 
ning at  their  feet. 

April  18th.  The  city  of  Chihuahua,  (pronounced 
Che-wah  wah,)  the  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same 
name,  is  well  built,  with  wide  clean  streets,  and  hand- 
some buildings  ;  population  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand.  The  plaza  or  public  square,  is  large  and 
imposing,  adorned  with  a  splendid  fountain  and  seats, 
and  pillars  of  white  porphyry.  On  one  side  is  a  large 
and  splendid  cathedral,  and  the  other  sides  are  occu- 
pied by  spacious  public  buildings,  and  stores.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  American  merchants  here.  Dry 
goods  arc  brought  from  the  states,  by  the  way  of 
Sante-Fe.  The  trade  to  this  place  is  large,  and  for- 
merly was  very  profitable.  There  is  a  custom-house 
here,  notwithstanding  many  dry  goods  are  smuggled  in 
from  the  states.  Provisions  are  very  reasonable,  and 
I  am  of  opinion,  it  would  make  a  pleasant  place  of  resi- 
dence.    Water  is  brought  from  a  distance  by  means  of 
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an  aqueduct,  and  distributed  through  the  town.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  Chihuahua  is  elevated 
above  ihe  sea  4638  feet,  and  some  of  the  neighboring 
settlements,  more  than  one  mile. 

REMARKS. 

The  articles  of  food  most  common  in  Mexico,  and 
which  soon  become  necessaries  of  life  to  a  foreigner, 
are  frejoles,  chile,  tortillas,  penole,  and  atole.  The 
frcjole  is  a  large  brown  bean,  Avhich  is  very  rich,  and 
everywhere  used.  Ic  is  generally  boiled,  and  after- 
wards stewed  in  lard,  and  sometimes  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  chile. 

The  chile,  (red  pepper,)  is  liberally  mixed  with 
nearly  all  their  dishes,  meat  and  vegetable,  and  no 
true  Mexican  will  pass  the  day  without  a  dish  of  the 
genuine  article  itself.  Even  foreigners,  who  at  first 
cannot  endure  its  smart,  soon  become  fond  of  its 
stimulant. 

Tortillas  are  everywhere  used,  frequently  with  a 
rich  gravy  of  chile,  and  with  atole,  a  gruel  made  of 
penole.  This  they  eat  without  knife  or  spoon  ;  rolling 
the  tortillas  into  a  scoop,  they  dip  up  the  liquid  with 
admirable  skill,  and  then  devour  the  spoon  itself. 

The  Mexicans  are  very  punctual  in  the  observance  of 
the  forms  of  religion,  although  they  frequently  go  from 
the  church  to  the  gaming  table,  or  cock  fight,  both 
priest  and  people. 

The  women,  however,  appear  more  devotional  than 
the  men.     I  have  seen  hundreds  of  females,  early  in 
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the  morning,,  kneeling  in  the  great  cathedral  in  this 
place,  and  perhaps  one  tenth  as  many  men. 

We  have,  more  than  once,  been  requested  to  doflf 
our  hats,  Avhen  a  priest  passed  in  the  street  with  the 
host,  or  on  his  way  to  visit  the  sick,  and  I  have  been 
told  that  in  case  of  refusal  to  comply,  that  they  would 
be  forcibly  taken  off  by  the  bystanders.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  no  intelligent  foreigner  will  refuse  to  comply 
Avith  the  customs  of  a  people,  although  they  may  not 
exactly  accord  with  his  notions  of  religious  freedom. 

All  classes,  both  men  and  women,  smoke  cigarritos. 
A  cigarrito  is  a  small  cigar,  made  of  tobacco,  rolled  up 
in  a  white  inodorous  paper,  or  the  thin  inside  husk  of  corn. 

The  men  in  traveling,  carry  a  little  bag  of  tobacco, 
paper  cut  of  the  right  size,  and  a  flint  and  steel.  They 
often  smoke  the  cigarrito  as  they  ride  along. 

Copper  coins  are  issued  by  the  different  states,  and 
are  not  current  out  of  the  state  in  which  they  are 
coined.  Small  cakes  of  soap  are  a  lawful  tender  in 
some  of  the  states. 

COINS. 

1  onza         gold 

1  peso  silver 

1  real  silver 

1  medio       silver 

1   quartillo  silver 

1  claco  copper 
The  Ranchero  cultivates  a  farm,  generally  by  peons, 
whom  he  keeps  in  servitude.  He  delights  in  horses,  is 
a  fine  rider,  and  fond  of  making  excursions,  attending 
fandangoes,  and  is  alwaj^s  ready  to  engage  in  wars,  or 
guerilla  expeditions.  He  is  proud  of  fine  trappings  for 
5* 


16 

dollars 

1 

dollar. 

12h 

cents. 

6i 

cents. 

H 

cents. 

l,^s 

cents. 
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liis  horse,  wears  a  broad  brimmed  hat,. -with  a  large 
silver  cord  for  a  band  ;  a  fine  serape  or  blanket,  and 
generally  carries  his  lassoo  in  a  coil  on  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle.  He  is  polite,  a  good  companion,  and  passes 
the  "  buenas  dias  "  Avith  a  good  grace. 

Peons  are  mostly  the  native  Indians,  who  have  been 
kept  generally  in  a  state  of  vassalage  ;  although  slavery 
is  not  recognized,  their  condition  is  not  much  better. 
Every  facility  is  afforded  them  to  sell  themselves  by 
getting  in  debt  to  the  proprietors  of  the  haciendas,  ami 
ranches.  By  long  oppression  they  have  become  ser- 
vile, and  in  a  measure  contented  with  their  condition, 
have  become  attached  to  the  soil,  and  think,  (knowing 
no  other  way  of  living),  that  the  greatest  evil  that 
could  befall  them  would  be  to  be  expelled  from  the 
land  by  the  proprietors. 

They  are  accustomed  to  submit  to  whippings  like 
slaves,  and  their  condition  is  probably  in  no  respect 
better. 

INDIANS. 

The  Apaches,  and  Camanches,  two  wandering  tribes, 
are  scattered  over  the  extensive  country,  from  Chihua- 
hua to  the  river  Neuces.  The  Apaches  are  better 
warriors  than  the  Camanches.  They  generally  fight  on 
fleet  horses,  which  they  manage  skillfully.  They  make 
their  attacks  by  chai'ging  furiously  into  the  ranks  of  an 
enemy,  shooting  rapidly  with  their  guns  or  bows,  and 
retreating  as  rapidly,  before  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
kill  many  of  them.  They  make  excursions  for  robbing, 
every  year,  into  several  states  in  Mexico,  and  always 
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carry  terror  and  desolation  with  them.  Since  the  fall 
of  the  Spanish  power  in  Mexico,  they  have  depopulated, 
and  obtained  possession  of  a  large  extent  of  country 
bordering  on  their  own  territory.  They,  every  year, 
steal  flora  the  Mexicans,  and  drive  into  their  own  wild 
country,  large  numbers  of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle. 

There  are  but  few  wagon  roads,  and  these  are  never 
repaired.  They  are  generally  mere  mule  paths,  cut 
by  deep  aroyos.  Although  we  passed  over  extensive 
plains  and  valleys,  where  the  roads  were,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  as  good  as  a  turnpike,  yet  we 
have  seen  but  one  train  of  wagons  from  Brazos  to  this 
place.  Goods  are  carried  on  pack  mules,  and  the 
Arrieros,  (muleteers)  form  a  large  class  in  Mexico. 
They  probably  understand  packing,  and  managing  ani- 
mals better  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  They 
carry  a  cargo,  about  three  hundred  pounds  on  each 
animal,  and  the  distance  which  they  are  allow^ed  to 
travel  per  day,  is  regulated  by  law.  They  camp  when- 
ever night  overtakes  them,  or  they  find  a  suitable 
place,  and  do  not  start  in  the  morning  until  about 
10  o'clock,  without  stopping  again,  till  they  camp  for 
the  night.  Travelers,  generally,  are  armed  with  pis- 
tols, and  sometimes  Avith  swords  and  muskets.  The 
padres,  (priests),  and  Alcaldes,  who  are  the  most 
important  personages  in  the  towns,  take  great  pride  in 
keeping  fire-arms,  and  at  several  places  where  we 
stopped,  they  showed  us  some  expensive  duelling  pistols 
and  rifles,  and  were  anxious  to  purchase  our  revolvers. 

Ihese  gentlemen  we  invariably  found  polite  and  ob- 
li";inir,  and  were  the  best  authorities  from  whom  we 
could  obtain  correct  information. 
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April  19th.  Intending  to  make  arrangements  for 
our  journej,  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  comiiany  in  th.e 
morning,  to  decide  whether  we  shovild  start  in  the 
afternoon,  and  for  other  business.  Briggs  was  chosen 
1st  Lieutenant,  and  Searls  2nd.  A  committee  of  t\YO 
was  appointed  to  call  upon  the  Miss,  company,  camped 
near  us,  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  like  to  travel 
with  us  for  mutual  protection.  Their  answer  was  in 
the  affirmative,  and  that  they  would  be  ready  at  1 
P.  M.  All  were  not  ready  until  3  o'clock ;  Ca[)tain 
Harding  not  being  ready,  Duncan  remained  to  bear 
him  com[)any.  The  Miss,  company  staited  before  us, 
I  staid  behind  to  bring  up  the  rear.  Our  pack  mule 
hindered  us  on  the  road,  so  that  we  were  left  behind 
the  company.  Towards  night  a  storm  was  observed  in 
the  mountains  a  i'ew  miles  ahead,  and  the  thunder  soon 
began  to  roll  over  our  heads.  The  main  body  hastened 
on  to  Sacramento,  a  rancho  twenty-one  miles  from 
Chihuahua.  At  sundown  it  commenced  to  rain  vio- 
lently, and  we  soon  became  pretty  well  drenched.  We 
proceeded  on  in  the  darkness,  till  about  8  o'clock,  and 
finding  it  difficult  to  keep  the  road,  stopped  where  we 
found  some  shrubs  to  which  we  might  fasten  our 
animals,  and  camped  down  in  our  wet  clothes.  There 
were  Barker,  Briggs,  Burke,  Morris,  and  myself.  I 
slept  soundly,  and  had  some  pleasant  dreams  of  the 
neighborhood  where  I  spent  my  childhood. 

April  20th.  This  morning  our  little  party  left  camp 
early,  and  werit  two  miles  to  Sacramento,  where  the 
celebrated  battle  was  fought  under  Colonel  Doniphan, 
in  the  late  war,  where  we  foinid  the  advance  of  our 
company,  who  had  been  here  during  the  night.     Wo 
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obtained  some  milk  for  breakfast,  and  went  on  two 
miles  fixrther,  where  we  found  some  good  grass  and 
water,  for  the  pack  mules.  We  then  went  on  to  Sonce, 
a  rancho  situated  on  a  rise  of  ground  in  a  prairie  of 
great  extent,  and  of  excellent  grass,  upon  which  were 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  "herds  of  cattle.  The  shepherds 
follow  the  sheep  on  horseback,  accompanied  hy  dogs. 
We  computed  that  we  saw  from  one  point  on  the  road 
five  thousand  sheep,  scattered  in  every  direction  over 
the  extensive  prairie.  After  obtaining  provision,  we 
went  two  leagues  and  camped  by  a  little  pond  hole  in 
the  prairie,  where  there  was  no  wood.  We  attempted 
to  cook  some  beef  with  grass,  turf,  and  dried  horse 
chips. 

April  21st.  We  started  at  sunrise,  intending  to 
overtake  the  Miss,  company,  which  had  gone  on,  the 
night  before,  to  a  rancho,  three  leagues.  Arnold  and 
two  others  started  ahead,  intending  to  walk  awhile  and 
lead  their  animals.  When  he  had  gone  a  short  distance 
he  missed  his  spur,  and  gave  his  larriate  to  a  comrade, 
to  lead  his  mule.  His  rifle  was  slung  on  his  saddle, 
which  caused  it  to  turn,  upon  which  the  mule  com- 
menced stamping,  broke  his  saddle,  tore  his  water  bag, 
broke  his  rifle  stock  off  at  the  trigger,  and  otherwise 
injured  his  baggage.  We  stopped  in  the  afternoon  at 
a  rancho,  where  some  troops  were  stationed,  with  sen- 
tinels on  the  walls  looking  out  for  Indians,  and  camped 
a  mile  beyond,  at  a  deserted  rancho,  where  there  was 
an  excellent  spring  of  Avater.  It  was  the  largest  and 
best  that  we  had  seen  in  Mexico.  The  Miss,  company 
camped  with  us.  This  is  said  to  be  a  favorite  camping 
place  of  the  Apaches  when  they  visit  this  section. 
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April  22d.  We  left  our  camp  at  the  deserted 
ranclio,  at  sunrise,  in  company  Avith  the  Miss,  and 
Morris  company.  We  traveled  rapidly  ten  or  twelve 
leagues,  without  finding  water,  but  at  tliat  distance 
came  to  a  place  where  it  could  be  found  by  digging 
through  the  turf,  and  camped.  There  was  no  wood, 
and  some  of  the  company  went  a  mile  for  a  few  shrubs. 
The  Miss,  companj'  having  nothing  to  eat  kept  on. 
The  water  stood  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
formed  a  damp  bed.  The  atmosfihere  was  also  very 
chilly,  this  being  high  ground.  For  two  weeks  past  I 
have  been  afflicted  at  nights  with  rheumatic  pains  in 
the  chest,  and  between  the  shoulders.  The  pain  was  so 
severe  last  night,  that  I  got  but  little  sleep  after  twelve 
o'clock.  It  is  probably  occasioned  by  sleeping  on  the 
ground  at  several  places  where  it  was  damp. 

April  23d.  The  country  we  passed  to-day,  was  in 
gentle  slo[)es,  covered  with  dry  grass.  We  passed  a 
low  gap  in  a  mountain,  and  descended  into  a  wide 
valley.  We  then  ascended  a  grade  of  about  eight 
miles,  at  an  angle  of  two  or  three  degrees.  Before 
arriving  at  Carmen,  in  the  afternoon,  we  saw  at  the  top 
of  a  hill,  at  a  distance,  a  horseman  apparently  observ- 
ing us  ;  and  on  going  a  little  farther,  we  discovered  a 
party  Avith  horses.  On  arriving  at  Carmen,  a  mile 
distant,  we  learned  that  they  were  Apaches.  The  men 
of  the  town  were  on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  looking 
with  anxiety  at  the  movements  of  the  Indians.  There 
was  also  a  party  on  an  old  tower,  upon  the  top  of  a 
hill,  one  fourth  of  a  mile  distant.  The  miserable  vil- 
lage looked  as  though  it  might  be  taken  b}'  a  dozen 
men.     The  Indians  are  in  the  habit  of  entering  these 
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places,  and  robbing  them  of  what  little  they  can  find, 
and  after  abusing  the  miserable,  cowardly  people,  and 
perhaps  driving  off  a  few  mules  and  horses,  which  are 
the  principal  objects  of  these  expeditions,  they  leave, 
to  plunder  some  distant  village  or  rancho,  and  then 
seek  their  wild  country  with  their  booty.  The  horses 
and  m.ules  they  value,  not  only  as  beasts  of  burden, 
and  as  articles  of  trade,  but  they  live  upon  their  flesh. 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  some  of  the  Miss,  company, 
with  Morris  and  his  inter[ireter  Robert,  went  out  to 
visit  the  Indians.  Morris  carried  a  white  flag.  The 
chief,  who  was  stationed  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  advanced  a 
little,  but  appeared  to  mistrust  danger.  The  Ameri- 
cans continued  advancing,  cautiously,  and  the  chief 
kept  men  running  over  the  hill  to  communicate  with 
the  main  body.  Morris  requested  the  chief  to  order 
his  men  to  halt,  and  the  chief  wished  him  to  do  the 
same.  They  accordingly  did  so, — and  the  chief  wished 
to  know  who  those  men  wei-e,  and  what  they  wanted. 
He  was  told  that  they  were  friends.  Morris  then  tried 
through  his  interpreter  to  signify  that  they  wanted 
horses,  and  mules,  and  wished  to  trade  ;  but  the  chief 
suspecting  danger  retired.  They  care  but  little  for 
goods,  their  principal  object  being  animals,  and  they 
are  very  loth  to  loose  any  of  their  warriors.  The  fact 
was,  certain  of  the  southerners,  as  I  understood,  were 
anxious  to  procure  a  few  scalps,  as  there  was  a  bounty 
paid  for  them  by  government.  They  were  armed  with 
rifles,  muskets,  lances,  bows  and  arrows.  We  had  a 
beef  killed  at  this  place.  Some  of  it  we  jerked,  by 
cutting  it  in  long  thin  strips  and  drying  it  over  a  slow 
fire. 
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April  24th.  Our  road  passes  over  wide  plains  and 
gentle  slopes,  with  occasionally  a  low  smooth  mountain 
at  our  right  and  left,  entirely  covered  with  grass.  We 
occasionally  see  a  herd  of  deer,  but  they  are  very  shy. 
Camped  at  a  small  brook  at  dark,  where  there  was 
once  a  rancho.  We  have  traveled  rapidly  twelve 
leagues,  without  water. 

April  2oth.  I  suffered  much  the  past  night  from 
pains  in  my  knees,  which  are  badly  swollen.  I  think 
it  has  been  occasioned  partly  by  riding  all  day  of  late. 
It  coming  my  turn  to  stand  on  guard,  I  would  not 
refuse,  as  some  of  the  company  complain  a  little. 

We  arrived  at  Galeana  at  half  past  ten.  Distance 
from  Carmen  fifteen  leagues,  without  a  rancho.  This 
village  contains  perhaps  two  thousand  inhabitants.  In 
the  afternoon  we  traveled  five  leagues,  and  camped 
upon  the  side  of  a  mountain,  where  we  found  some 
water,  which  was  apparently  the  section  of  a  small 
brook,  that  ran  out  of  the  ground  for  a  short  distance 
and  disappeared. 

April  2Gth.  Last  night  was  kept  awake  several 
hours  by  pains  in  my  knee,  which  is  so  bad  that  I  am 
not  able  to  bear  my  weight  on  it  without  excruciating 
pain.  We  passed  in  the  morning  what  appeared  to  be 
a  copper  mine  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  as  verdigris 
appeared  running  down  the  side.  At  noon  we  came  to 
a  river,  where  there  was  a  grove  of  cottonwoods,  and 
fine  grass.  In  the  afternoon  we  camped  on  the  river 
bank.  Not  being  able  to  obtain  sleep  on  account  of 
the  increasing  pain  in  my  limb,  I  got  up  and  sat 
against  a  tree,  during  the  night.  About  midnight  we 
heard  the  report  of  six  guns  in  the  road,  half  a  mile 
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ahead.  Two  of  the  Miss,  company  -went  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  but  could  find  none.  In  the  morning  we 
passed  some  Mexicans,  camped  by  the  river,  loaded 
^\'ith  wood.  They  said  they  had  been  firing  to  keep  off 
the  wolves. 

April  27th.  We  passed  through  the  silver  mines  at 
Baranco,  early.  The  ore  contains  lead,  copper,  silver, 
and  some  gold.  Five  miles  beyond  is  Coriolitas,  a 
considerable  village,  at  which  place  there  are  also  fur- 
naces for  silver  ore.  All  the  neighboring  mountains  are 
said  to  be  rich  in  metals.  We  camped  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  one  half  mile  from  Coriolitas,  and  the  com- 
pany spent  the  day  in  getting  their  animals  shod,  pur- 
chasing a  stock  of  bread  for  the  wilderness,  &c.  They 
had  baked  for  them  a  kind  of  hard  bread,  which  was 
very  good. 

I  experienced  great  pain  from  my  knee  during  the 
day,  and  was  not  able  to  leave  camp.  A  mustard 
poultice  was  applied  at  night,  but  I  was  obliged  to  sit 
up  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  got  but  little  sleep. 

April  28th.  I  managed  to  get  upon  my  mule,  when 
we  started  in  the  morning,  with  some  assistance. 
Morris'  man  Bob,  it  was  discovered  had  left  in  the 
night,  and  taken  his  best  mule  and  two  pistols  with 
him.  The  weather  was  very  warm,  and  I  suffered 
intensely  on  the  road.  When  wc  stopped  at  noon  to 
graze,  where  there  were  some  small  shrubs,  I  was  lifted 
from  my  mule,  and  lay  upon  the  ground,  with  a  blanket 
thrown  over  me,  in  great  pain,  not  being  able  to  obtain 
a  shade.  In  the  afternoon  we  reached  Janos,  eight 
leagues.  I  took  Sam  and  went  immediately  in  search 
of  a  room,  and  finally  rode  to  tlie  Alcalde's  and  la}'  in 
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the  court,  until  he  came  home,  in  about  two  hours. 
J3riggs  then  caine  from  the  camp,  and  with  one  arm 
around  his  neck,  and  the  other  around  that  of  tiie 
Alcalde,  I  managed  to  swing  to  a  room,  which  was  a 
large  common  one,  and  used  as  a  sleeping  apartment 
by  several  members  of  the  family.  Briggs  then  re- 
turned to  camp,  with  the  understanding  that  some  one 
should  come  and  stay  with  me.  I  had  hoped  to  tind  a 
bed  of  some  sort,  and  had  on  that  account  refused  sev- 
eral rooms  in  town,  that  were  not  thus  furnished. 
Some  dried  hides  wore  thrown  upon  the  ground,  and 
my  blankets  laid  on  them.  There  are  no  floors  to  the 
best  of  their  houses.  I  was  obliged  to  lie  in  certain 
positions,  from  the  fact  that  the  cords  of  ray  legs  had 
drawn  and  made  them  crooked,  so  that  it  was  [lainfid 
to  lie  on  such  a  hard  suiface.  After  lying  down,  the 
Alcalde's  mother  assisted  to  take  off  my  clothes.  It 
was  sometime  before  she  could  understand  what  was 
the  matter  with  my  knee.  After  examining  it,  she 
jironounced  it  the  "  reumati.-rno  doloroso."  She  said 
that  she  once  had  it  for  two  years,  and  suffered  a  great 
deal  from  it.  She  showed  me  every  kindness  and 
attention.  I  could  get  but  little  sleep.  One  end  of 
the  room,  (which  was  very  long),  was  occujiied  by  the 
old  lady  and  some  children.  Just  before  night,  I 
learned  that  a  train  of  seven  hundred  jiack  mules 
passed  from  Sonora,  on  their  way  to  Chihuahua,  laden 
with  produce  and  provisions.  The  compames  united 
and  ])urchased  a  large  beef  of  them  for  fifteen  dollars, 
most  of  which  they  jerked  for  the  journey. 

We  here  received  information  that  a  party  of  five, 
or  seven  Americans  and   two  Mexicans,  were  lately 
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attacked  on  the  Santa  Fe  road.  Both  the  Mexicans, 
and  all  the  Americans  but  two  were  killed.  One  of 
tliern  who  was  wounded,  made  his  escape  to  a  rancho 
thirty  miles  distant. 

April  29ih.  JNIr.  Barker  came  to  see  me  in  the 
morning,  and  remained  about  two  hours.  During  the 
daj  I  was  visited  by  Dr.  Adams  and  Copp  of  the  Miss, 
company,  their  interpreter  Mr.  Kiggler  and  some  mem- 
bers of  our  company.  At  night  I  took  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum,  in  consequence  of  which  I  obtained  a  few 
hours  sleep. 

April  30th.  At  9  o'clock  Dr.  Adams  and  Copp 
with  six  or  eiiiht  of  our  company  came  to  bid  me  fare- 
well. Janos  is  the  last  place  for  a  great  distance,  and 
bordering  on  the  Apache  country,  is  looked  upon  as  a 
fi'()ntier  town,  on  this  route.  There  is  no  person  in  the 
place  who  can  speak  Engli^h.  I  was  laid  on  my  back 
and  could  with  difficulty  be  moved.  I  had  shared  with 
the  company  in  their  hard?hi|)S  and  dangers  for  three 
months,  and  now  I  was  to  be  parted  from  them,  and 
left  alone  perhaps  fifteen  hundred  rales  from  the  place 
of  our  destination,  and  how  long,  was  more  than  any 
one  could  tell. 

Shortly  after  they  had  all  left  me,  being  left  alone,  I 
fell  into  a  very  sound  and  singularly  op[iressive  sleep. 
When  I  awoke,  I  found  that  my  lame  foot  had  got  off 
the  clothing,  and  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  that  I  had 
in  consequence  taken  cold  in  it,  which  made  it  some- 
wliat  worse.  The  old  lady  tries  to  stuff  me  with  meat, 
and  hearty  food.  I  tell  her  that  too  mnch  meat  is  r.ot 
good  for  my  lame  knee,  she  is  not  satisfied,  but  says, 
putting  her  hand  on  my  breast,  that  it  is  good  for  one 
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who  has  a  sick  heart.  In  the  afternoon  about  half  a 
dozen  ladies  came  to  see  me,  and  sat  for  an  hour.  The 
old  lady,  I  discovered,  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  them 
about  me  ;  how  I  was  getting  very  poor,  and  would  not 
eat,  &c.  They  possess  great  skill  in  keeping  up  the 
interest  of  conversation  ;  one  is  ready  to  begin  just  as 
another  finishes,  and  all  speaking  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinctness, and  volubility.  At  dusk  two  or  three  joined 
in  singing  some  songs  in  the  court,  which  seemed  to  me 
as  sweet  as  any  thing  I  ever  heard.  They  excel 
greatly  on  the  high  notes,  which  they  strike  with  per- 
fect ease.  Their  songs  contain  some  fine  variations, 
and  are  very  pretty.  The  Alcalde  has  had  several 
talks  with  me,  and  tells  me  not  to  be  "  triste,"  (sad). 
May  1st.  The  Alcalde  tells  me  that  he  became  ac- 
quain^d  with  Colonel  Graham,  who  spent  several  days 
with  him  when  passing  here.  Also  with  Colonel  Cook, 
and  McClown.  He  said,  using  the  little  English  he 
knew,  "  McClown  my  friend,"  a  "  buenos  "  man.  He 
then  said,  addressing  me,  that  "  ho  was  my  friend  ;  " 
I  gave  him  my  hand.  He  asked  me  in  the  presence  of 
some  ladies  whether  I  was  "  contentas,"  or  whether  I 
was  "  triste."  He  then  told  them  how  I  was  affected 
when  the  Americans  left.  I  told  him  I  was  not  much 
sad,  but  after  they  had  tried  to  inform  me  that  they 
would  do  all  they  could  for  me,  and  that  I  must  try  to 
feel  contented,  I  told  them  that  I  was  not  "  triste  " 
with  a  good  Alcalde,  and  good  senoras.  AVe  have 
some  amusing  times  in  finding  the  meaning  of  words, 
and  sometimes  Spend  considerable  time  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, before  finding  them  out,  but  we  seldom  give 
it  up. 
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May  21.  I  have  used  various  methods  vihh  my 
knee,  but  nothing  does  it  any  good.  Red  pepper  { onl- 
ticc  relieved  it  for  a  short  time,  as  also  cold  water 
applications,  but  its  violence  soon  returns.  A  Mexican 
this  afternoon  recommended  leeches,  and  the  Alcalde 
promises  to  try  to  obtain  some  tomorrow.  He  informs 
me  that  a  large  company  of  Americans  have  arrived  at 
Coriolitas,  and  will  be  here  tomorrow.  Oh,  that  I  were 
able  to  go  with  them. 

At  the  pealing  of  the  bells,  at  dusk,  some  of  the 
family  always  engage  in  evening  worship,  repeating 
their  prayers.  I  have  heard  the  wife  of  the  Alcalde 
repeating,  while  her  two  little  boys  were  obliged  to  give 
the  resfionse,  or  repeat  a  certain  part  in  concert,  which 
they  did  in  a  very  rapid,  and  accurate  manner,  until 
the  little  fellows  becoming  sleepy,  and  tired  out,  cried 
from  weariness  ;  but  were  obliged  to  keep  on,  though 
in  a  pitiful  tone.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  woman 
thitd<s  she  is  doing  her  duty  faithfully  by  her  children. 
She  is  very  beautiful  and  accomplished  for  a  Mexican 
lady,  and  her  childrc^n  pi-etty.  There  are  besides  tliese 
boys,  one  girl  of  six  years,  and  one  younger.  Nearly 
every  night  the  little  giil  comes  timidly  into  my  room, 
kneels  facing  me,  and  repeats  a  prayer ;  I  conclude 
that  it  is  iuteniled  for  my  benefit,  and  that  she  is 
directed  to  do  so.  It  is  at  any  rate  affl-cting  for  me  to 
see  her.  I  have  been  more  comfortable,  and  slept 
nearly  half  the  night. 

May  3d.  The  Alcalde  obtained  four  little  leeches, 
but  cliey  would  nut  take  hold.  I  am  getting  im[)atient, 
that  I  am  getting  no  better,  for  fear  that  all  the  com- 
panies for  this  year,  will  be  past,  before  I  am  able  to 
6* 
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go.  The  doctors  told  mc  on  leaving,  that  I  might  be 
ready  to  leave  in  a  few  weeks,  and  it  might  be  six 
months.  The  rainy  season  commences  here  in  about  a 
month. 

May  4th.  An  American  called  on  me  this  morning, 
Avho  belongs  to  a  company,  who  are  coming  from  Corio- 
litas  in  the  afternoon.  The  company  arrived  before 
night.  It  is  made  up  of  Jordan's  and  others,  and  num- 
bers only  eighteen.  Morris  came  from  Coriolitas  with 
them.  There  is  a  company  with  a  number  of  wagons 
expected  from  Chihuahua.  If  no  other  opportunity 
offers,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  go  along  with  them.  I  slept 
none  at  night,  to  do  me  any  good. 

May  5th.  Morris  and  Burke  called  to  see  me. 
They  have  concluded  to  wait  till  the  company  arrives 
with  wagons.  They  are  encamped  about  three  miles 
out.  A  company  of  Apaches,  a  part  of  them  women, 
arrived  at  the  Alcalde's  in  the  afternoon.  They  were 
very  noisy,  particularly  the  women,  whoso  actions  and 
appearance  are  more  disgusting  than  any  people  that  I 
ever  saw.  They  seemed  delighted  in  talking  very 
loud,  and  in  uttering  uncouth  and  apparently  unmean- 
ing sounds,  at  which  the  others  would  laugh  loud  and 
long.  Some  of  the  women  staid  all  night,  and  slept  in 
the  room  with  the  old  lady. 

May  Gth.  The  Alcalde  left  to-day  for  Coriolitas, 
with  his  wife  and  sister,  who  are  going  to  make  a  visit 
there  of  several  days.  His  mother,  for  some  cause 
Avhich  I  could  not  understand,  was  much  opposed  to  it, 
and  affected  by  it,  and  came  and  told  me  about  it  in  a 
long  discourse,  which,  of  course  I  could  not  fully  un- 
derstand.    She  even  shed  tears  in  trying  to  persuade 
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her  son  to  remain  at  home.  He  appeared  to  feel  un- 
pleasantly about  it,  and  paced  the  room  back  and  forth, 
in  a  most  thoughtful  manner.  When  they  left,  his 
wife  and  sister  came  to  bid  me  farewell.  I  did  not  see 
them  again,  as  they  had  not  returned  when  I  left. 

May  8th.  The  old  lady  has  several  times  ground 
some  herbs,  in  which  she  has  great  faith,  upon  a  stone, 
in  my  presence,  and  rubbed  it  upon  my  knee.  I  per- 
ceived a  very  unpleasant  smarting  sensation  from  it, 
but  no  beneficial  effects. 

May  9th.  I  am  using  aguardiente  and  red  pepper, 
hot,  upon  my  knee.  It  reduces  the  swelling  a  little, 
but  nothing  avails  to  relax  the  cords,  so  that  I  can 
bend  it  at  all.  The  fluid  from  the  joint  has  formed  a 
sack,  holding  perhaps  half  a  tea-cup  full.  The  left 
knee  is  also  affected,  in  a  less  degree.  My  eyes,  which 
on  my  arrival,  were  more  inflamed  than  ever  before  in 
my  lifetime,  and  had  been  quite  troublesome  on  the 
road,  are  getting  much  better.  The  old  lady  applied 
a  kind  of  gum,  which  she  called  mesquite,  and  which 
proved  an  effectual  remedy.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
days,  before  arriving  here,  they  were  so  inflamed,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  keep  them  shut  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  when  riding  on  the  sandy  road,  in  the  hot  sun. 

Not  having  been  able  to  obtain  any  refreshing  sleep, 
when  I  have  greatly  needed  it,  I  have  been  troubled, 
several  nights,  with  some  of  the  strangest  vagaries 
and  fancies,  even  while  I  thought,  and  should  ordi- 
narily call  myself  awake. 

I  one  night  fancied, — but  it  appeared  more  like  a 
reality  than  a  dream,  and  I  seemed  more  awake  than 
asleep, — I  fancied  that  I  was  camped  a  little  out  of 
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town,  u[on  the  ground  as  usual.  It  seemed  as  tliou;:Lli 
each  limb  of  my  body,  was  a  rerscTn,  for  whom  I  liad 
to  caie  and  j  rovide,  and  that  they  had  all  got  out  ot" 
bed,  and  were  grojing  about  in  the  dark,  among  the 
hobbles  of  the  cold  gr(jund,  in  great  yain  and  distress, 
and  they  were  not  able  to  find  the  bed,  wheie  we  had 
camiicd.  After  a['pai-ently  spending  several  ho>irs, 
thus  nil]  Ica-'antly  employed,  I  accidentally  laid  my  hand 
on  the  bod,  and  immediately  found  the  side  of  the 
room,  when  I  became  conscious  of  my  true  situation. 
I  had  rolled  out  of  my  apology  for  a  bed,  comjiosed  of 
ox  hides  and  sheep  skins,  and  had  been  strolling  about 
the  room,  without  being  able  to  find  it  again,  until  I 
had  become  chilled,  and  my  lind)S  i>aini  d  me. 

Another  night  I  awoke,  and  found  inyself  taking  oft' 
my  shirt.  I  immediately  saw  what  I  was  about,  and 
its  im]  ropriety,  yet,  as  if  moved  h\  some  iuipulise,  pre- 
viously received,  which  I  could  not  lesi^t,  I  kept  on, 
and  took  it  off.  In  the  morning  I  i'oiuid  it  by  ni\-  side. 
1'he  adobe  houses  with  dirt  finors.  are  damp  and  chillv, 
but  as  the  blankets  fortunately  kept  on,  1  did  not  take 
cold. 

'Jhe  women  here,  Avho  occasionally  call,  seem  if  pos- 
sible to  iidierit  a  greater  propensity,  and  possess  a 
greater  faculty  for  talking,  than  with  us.  ]  have  known 
one  to  talk  incessantly  for  half  an  hour,  so  as  not  to 
allow  another  to  edge  in  a  uiouosyllaMe,  exccfitit  might 
be  one  of  affirmation  or  negation,  which  is  of  couise  al- 
wavs  allowable.  'J1iis  ilu-y  fVe(puMitly  accom])any  with 
cxfiressive  gestures,  and  great  modulations  of  voice. 

I  think  the   Spanish  language  more   musical,  and 
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better  adapted  to  conversation  than  ours.  The  old 
ladj  is  still  greatly  concerned  lest  I  shall  starve,  and 
brings  in  her  dishes,  hot,  with  their  favorite  chile,  and 
complains  if  I  refuse  them.  Burke  spent  several  hours 
with  me  to-day. 

May  10th.  About  sundown,  a  large  number  of 
Apaches,  men  and  women,  came  into  the  court,  on  one 
side  of  which  my  room  is  situated.  I  had  heard  them 
yelling  in  the  streets,  for  sometime,  but  thought  it  was 
boys  playing.  They  kept  up  a  constant  hubbub  until 
nine  o'clock.  Occasionally  one  of  the  women  would 
raise  her  voice  in  a  most  shocking  "  catawaid,''^  when 
the  rest  would  join  in  a  loud  laugh.  Most  of  them  left 
at  nine  o'clock,  but  in  about  an  hour,  a  loud  knocking 
was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  outside  wall.  It  was  not 
heeded  for  sometime,  but  at  length  one  of  the  peons 
was  sent  to  the  door,  when  they  went  oiF.  In  an  hour 
there  Avas  another  lumbering  and  screaming  at  the 
door.  I  heard  them  in  the  street  nearly  all  night. 
The  Alcalde  of  this  place  and  the  Apaches  are  now 
on  terms  of  peace  ;  this  state  of  things  has  recently 
been  brought  about.  They  visit  the  town  every  few 
days  to  trade  ;  they  sell  mules  and  horses  which  they 
have  stolen,  dried  beef,  &c.,  and  get  in  exchange, 
aguardiente,  clothing,  and  a  few  other  things.  They 
soon  become  intoxicated  with  aguardiente,  and  com- 
mence their  noise,  and  the  Alcalde  seems  to  suffer  it 
as  a  necessary  evil.  The  Alcalde  sold  two  mules  to 
one  of  the  companies,  which  he  has  purchased  from 
them,  and  which  had  on  them  the  government  brand. 
It  was  thought  that  they  were  stolen  from  El  Passo. 
The  authorities  either  are  obliged,  or  find  it  for  their 
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interest,  to  Avink  at  these  things.  Tins  beinfi;  a  frontier 
town,  bordering  on  the  Indian  terrhory,  fhu  iiilial>itant8 
have  generally  been  oblii^ed  to  keep  close  at  home  for 
fear  of  the  Indians. 

An  old  man,  the  other  day,  told  me  that  he  had 
never  been  over  the  movnitain,  in  sight  of  this  place  ; 
he  had  known  several  who  had  gone  over  and  never 
returned.  Under  such  slavish  fear  are  they  of  the 
Indians.  They  always  carry  their  arms  with  them, 
Avhen  they  go  out  of  town  with  their  animals  to  graze, 
or  for  other  purposes. 

A  certain  gentleman,  who  has  often  traveled  in  the 
wake  of  our  company,  and  is  now  camj)ed  two  or  three 
miles  out,  was  the  other  day  walking  very  leisurely 
from  town  to  camp,  without  any  arms,  when  he  was 
met  by  three  Apaches,  mounted,  who  surroundcM]  him 
with  their  lances  aimed  at  his  breast,  while  all  that  he 
could  do  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  was  to  ]  re- 
tend  to  be  feeling  in  his  bosom  f)r  a  pistol,  lie 
finally  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  stammer  out 
"  amigo,"  (fiiend,)  when  they  let  him  [lass,  saying 
that  they  wished  to  know  whether  he  was  fiiend  or  foe; 
it  broke  him  however  of  his  habit  of  strolling  about  un- 
armed. 

May  12th.  This  morning,  with  the  aid  of  a  chair 
for  support,  I  made  my  way  to  the  door,  which  is  the 
first  time  I  have  looked  out  for  fourteen  days.  I  can- 
not yet  bear  my  weight  on  my  right  leg.  The  wagons 
from  Chihuahua  are  expected  ever-y  day,  and  it  seems 
like  my  last  hope,  to  get  into  one  of  them,  as  there  is 
no  probability  that  I  can  ride  my  mule  at  present. 
Morris   called  yesterday   afternoon,    and    as   he   had 
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traded  a  horse  for  provisions,  he  promised  to  furnisli 
me  with  hard  bread,  dried  meat,  &c.,  and  send  it  be- 
fore night.  Some  Apaches  came  in  the  afternoon  ; 
one  man,  who  was  remarkably  h.)quacious,  came  up 
and  shook  hands ;  he  then  hiid  one  hand  on  my  breast, 
and  asked,  "  Este  bueno  ?"  (is  it  good,  or  welh)  I 
answered,  "  bueno."  He  then  placed  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  said,  "  Este  bueno."  Although  he  pro- 
fessed that  his  heart  was  well  disposed  toward  me,  yet 
from  his  savage  and  repulsive  appearance,  I  would  not 
like  to  trust  him. 

Before  night  some  members  of  the  company  from 
Chihuahua  came  in  and  informed  me  that  the  wagons 
and  about  seventy  men  had  arrived,  and  would  leave 
by  sunrise  in  the  morning.  My  anxiety  to  go  with 
them  was  very  great.  I  knew  not  what  to  do  ;  I  could 
not  walk,  and  was  left  in  a  state  of  suspense  until  near 
sundown,  when  Burke  came  in  bringing  with  him  Dr. 
Scott,  from  Mississippi,  with  whom  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted at  Camargo.  Very  seldom  in  my  lifetime 
have  1  been  more  rejoiced  to  see  any  one,  as  I  knew 
his  kind  disposition,  and  felt  that  something  would  now 
be  done. 

He  had  heard  of  my  situation  on  his  arrival,  and 
expressed  surprise  at  seeing  me  here,  supposing  that 
by  this  time  I  was  on  the  Gila.  He  informed  me  that 
Gov.  McNees,  the  director  of  the  train,  had  promised 
to  take  me  into  one  of  his  wagons,  in  consideration  of 
my  helpless  condition,  although  he  had  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  take  a  pound  more  of  loading.  Mr.  McNees 
is  from  Missouri,  but  has  Lr  sometime  been  trading  to 
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Chihualiua.  He  was  in  California  last  year,  and  left 
about  the  time  that  there  first  began  to  be  talk  of  gold. 
He  has  five  wagons,  with  four  pairs  of  mules  each, 
besides  a  large  number  of  loose  mules.  lie  had  agreed 
to  carry  the  baggage  of  a  large  number  of  men,  at 
Chihuahua,  in  consideration  of  which,  they  were  to 
pay  a  certain  sum,  and  act  as  guards  to  the  train. 

I  immediately  got  my  little  baggage  together  and 
took  leave  of  the  family.  The  Alcalde  would  accept  of 
no  compensation,  saying  that  mine  was  a  "  mala  for- 
tuna,"  (bad  fortune.)  I  however  made  him  the  small 
present  of  a  fine  shirt,  a  box  of  caps,  and  a  purse.  For 
the  old  lady,  I  could  think  of  nothing  in  my  possession 
but  a  tea-spoon.  With  the  aid  of  my  friends,  I  got 
upon  my  mule  and  rode  down  to  camp,  and  once  more 
slept  in  the  open  air.  I  rested  better  than  for  some- 
time before. 

May  loth.  Soon  after  sunrise,  with  a  little  assist- 
ance, I  managed  to  get  into  one  of  the  wagons,  which 
is  of  the  regular  Sante  Fe  order,  with  a  cover,  and 
fixed  myself  the  best  I  could  on  some  sacks  of  corn, 
with  my  blankets  about  me.  We  soon  after  started  on 
our  journey.  Morris  had  not  furnished  me  with  the 
provisions  which  I  engaged  of  him,  which  left  me  with 
a  very  short  allowance.  From  this  place  there  is 
nothing  but  a  trail.  We  take  Graham's  route.  He 
passed  here  last  fall,  with  about  a  hundred  wagons, 
some  say  more,  some  less,  and  a  large  number  of  mules. 
To  pass  over  such  mountains,  and  througli  such  a 
wilderness,  with  wagons,  is  a  great  undertaking.  The 
road  this   morning  lay  over  a  plain,  thickly  sprinklerl 
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•with  loose  stones,  and  with  an  occasional  gulley.  We 
camped  after  noon,  in  a  little  valley,  where  several 
small  ponds  were  connected  bja  small  stream ;  quite  a 
romantic  spot.  In  the  morning,  Morris  with  several 
companies,  numbering  about  seventy,  passed  us.  Our 
number  was  nearly  the  same.  I  asked  Morris  if  he 
would  let  me  have  the  provisions  which  I  engaged ; 
he  replied  that  we  should  overtake  him,  and  then  I 
should  have  them.  Sometime  before  he  had  borrowed 
my  note  books ;  I  had  several  times  asked  him  for 
them,  and  he  had  as  often  promised  to  send,  or  bring 
them  to  me.  He  now  told  me  they  were  in  his  bag- 
gage, and  he  would  give  them  to  me  when  he  stopped. 
It  put  me  to  much  inconvenience.  He  wished  to 
borrow  them  to  ascertain  the  distances,  &c.  I  was 
however  informed  that  he  had  been  very  busy  in 
drawing  them  oif ;  that  some  publishers  in  New  York 
had  offered  a  certain  sum  for  a  journal  of  the  route, 
and  he  v/as  now  trying  to  make  it  out.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  water,  the  companies  had  all  left,  and 
Morris  with  them.  They  had  watered  their  animals, 
and  probably  Avent  on  ten  or  fifteen  miles  farther  with- 
out water. 

May  14th.  We  continued  crossing  the  stony  plain 
with  mountains  on  our  left,  along  the  sides  of  which 
are  stunted  oaks.  The  governor's  men  consist  of  Mex- 
icans, French,  Irish,  Negroes,  Americans  and  Scotch. 
We  have  nearly  all  the  lingo  of  Babel,  a  motley  crew, 
but  good-natured  and  sociable.  Some  of  the  men  have 
lived  in  New  Mexico  and  the  territories,  and  others 
are  the  hardy  fur-hunters.  One  little  Frenchman  who 
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has  been  living  in  Central  Mexico,  can  speak  several 
languages,  but  has  them  all  mixed  up,  and  probably 
speaks  his  native  tongue  as  badlj  as  any.  It  is  some- 
times amusing  to  hear  him,  as  he  wiU  often  commence 
conversing  in  one  language,  and  forgetting  himself  go  off 
on  another,  and  end  with  the  third.  Distance  10  leagues. 
May  15th.  We  approached  the  mountains;  at  their 
foot  we  passed  through  a  grove  of  oaks,  a  mile  in 
width,  which  in  appearance  very  much  resemble  an 
old  apple  orchard,  the  lower  limbs  being  dead.  The 
trail  over  the  mountains  is  very  faint,  as  there  proba- 
bly has  never  been  but  two  trains  of  wagons  across 
them.  It  winds  along  the  mountain  sides,  and  over 
some  very  steep  places.  For  my  own  part,  while 
living  quietly  in  New  England,  I  never  once  dreamed 
that  an  eight  mule  team,  with  a  large  wagon,  could  be 
got  over  such  mountains,  and  across  such  difficult 
ravines.  I  do  not  believe  that  Hannibal  carried  his 
baggage  into  Italy  by  a  more  difficult  mountain  pas- 
sage. We  passed  over  some  ravines,  the  sides  of 
which  seemed  pretty  closely  approaching  the  perpen- 
dicular. At  some  places  we  were  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  mountains,  where  at  first  view  there  seemed 
no  possible  Avay  of  escape.  Having  ascended  a  long 
and  difficult  grade  we  reached  the  summit.  From  this 
point  I  beheld  as  I  sat  perched  in  the  wagon,  probably 
one  of  the  finest  views  in  nature.  We  looked  down 
upon  an  extensive  valley,  luxuriant  with  grass,  and 
studded  with  hillocks,  with  mountains  of  different 
heights  at  its  circumference.  At  our  feet  lay  a  beauti- 
ful little  lake,  sparkling  in  the  sun.     We  descended 
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the  long  and  steep  declivity  -with  all  the  wheels  locked, 
slowly  and  cautiously,  arrived  safely  in  the  valley,  and 
camped  among  the  fine  grass,  near  a  spring  of  cold 
water  ;  I  hobbled  to  the  branch  that  ran  from  it,  and 
bathed  in  its  gelid  stream.  Bathing  in  cold  water  is 
recommended  for  the  rheumatism  by  those  who  have 
lived  in  this  climate. 

Just  at  night  one  of  the  men  brought  in  a  fine  deer, 
which  was  liberally  distributed.  As  it  is  considered  a 
dangerous  place  for  the  Indians  to  stampede  the  mules, 
among  these  mountains,  they  put  eight  men  on  guard 
at  a  time.  The  governor's  mules  go  together,  and  are 
tended  by  Mexicans.  They  are  kept  out  to  grass  till 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  they  are  brought  into  a 
corral,  formed  by  placing  the  wagons  in  a  circle,  and 
stretching  ropes  from  one  to  the  other  ;  they  are  then 
fed  with  corn,  and  driven  to  grass  again  before  light. 

May  16th.  Still  among  the  mountains.  If  I  were  to 
use  my  Yankee  privilege,  I  should  "  guess  "  that  we 
were  obliged  to  lock  our  wheels  a  hundred  times  during 
the  day.  At  one  hill,  they  were  obliged  to  put  twelve 
mules  to  each  wagon,  and  as  many  men  as  were  able  to 
get  about  it  to  push.  It  was  with  great  difiiculty  that 
they  were  drawn  up,  although  they  did  not  contain  as 
much  loading  as  is  usually  given  to  two  animals.  We 
camped  in  a  little  valley,  by  the  bed  of  a  small  stream, 
where  the  water  was  standing  in  pools.  A  vigilant 
guard  is  kept  up,  for  fear  of  the  Indians  driving  off  the 
mules.  My  lameness  recovers  but  slowly.  One  of  our 
hunters  brought  in  an  antelope.  On  the  steep  sides  of 
the  mountains  I  observed  many  stunted  cedars. 
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May  17th.  We  commenced  the  passnge  of  the 
Gaudalupe  pass.  This  is  supposed  to  he  the  only  one 
for  several  hundred  miles  north  or  south,  vhich  can  he 
made  by  wagons,  and  Avith  but  few  exceptions,  with 
pack  mules,  from  the  great  table  lands  of  Mexico.  It 
is  a  ravine  with  precipitous  mountains  rising  on  each 
side,  through  which  flows  a  rivulet.  In  the  narrow 
valley  are  some  sycamore  trees.  "We  stopped  at  ten 
on  a  small  flat  Avhere  there  was  grass,  to  refresh  our 
animals.  I  noticed  a  solitary  butternut  tree,  the  only 
one  I  have  seen  in  the  country.  Birds  were  singing 
among  the  trees,  in  the  gorge  of  the  mountain.  We 
have  seldom  heard  their  music  of  late.  One  of  the  men 
brought  in  a  squirrel ;  this  is  the  first  that  I  had  seen, 
although  gophers  and  armadillos  are  plenty.  I  took 
this  opportunity  to  bathe  in  the  creek.  My  ride  in  the 
wagon,. over  such  a  road  as  this,  cannot  with  propriety 
be  called  a  ride  for  pleasure.  We  left  a  two  o'clock. 
The  trail  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  ran  along  the  creek, 
and  part  of  the  way  in  its  channel,  very  rough  Avith 
stones  and  many  gulleys.  Part  of  the  time,  I  lie 
stretched  upon  what  blankets  I  can  find,  at  other  times 
I  sit  up  and  hold  upon  the  sides  of  the  wagon.  During 
the  stoppages,  which  are  frequent,  I  am  improving  the 
time  in  reading  a  book  entitled  "  What  I  saw  in  Cali- 
fornia," by  Bryant,  lent  me  by  Dr.  Scott.  Camped 
near  the  creek  with  grass,  I  am  able  to  walk  around 
the  camp  a  little. 

May  18th.  Leaving  camp  at  7  o'clock,  Ave  Avorkcd 
our  way  along  the  creek  by  a  very  rough  passage,  some- 
times being  obliged  to  cut  doAvn  trees.     After  proceed- 
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ing  slowly  for  an  hour,  a  man  rode  up  from  the  rear, 
and  informed  the  Governor  that  the  tongue  had  broken 
from  one  of  the  wagons.  We  had  nothing  more  to  do 
but  stop,  turn  out  our  teams  to  grass,  and  wait  for  the 
wagon  to  be  mended.  About  4  o'clock,  the  tongue 
being  replaced,  we  Avent  a  mile  farther  and  camped. 
Distance  one  league. 

May  19th.  We  left  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  climbed 
the  side  of  the  mountain  by  a  regular  ascent,  so  that 
the  road  was  not  diflScult.  Having  reached  the  top  of 
the  grade,  the  trail  for  several  miles  ran  over  an  eleva- 
ted, stony  plain.  Before  us  lay  an  extensive  valley 
of  fertile  land.  At  4  o'clock  we  reached  the  bottom 
of  this  beautiful  valley,  where  is  a  large  tract  of  low 
land,  forming  excellent  pasturage.  On  a  bluff  at  the 
edge  of  the  bottom,  is  an  old  deserted  rancho,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  extensive. 
We  camped  at  this  place,  there  being  no  water  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  ahead.  In  the  afternoon  we  . 
had  a  strong  wind  from  the  south-west. 

May  20th.  Starting  at  sunrise  we  passed  the  exten- 
sive ruins  of  the  rancho  Santa  Bernardino,  the  walls  of 
which  are  fortified  with  regular  bastions.  They  are  situ- 
ated on  a  rise  of  ground,  with  a  beautiful  grassy  flat  on 
each  side,  with  a  small  creek  running  through  it,  upon 
one  of  which  we  camped  last  night,  and  beyond  which 
is  a  bluff  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  high,  which  forms  the 
level  of  an  extensive  plain ;  beyond  these,  mountains 
can  be  seen  rising  in  the  distance.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  valleys  I  have  ever  seen.  It  has  been  depopu- 
lated by  the  Indians.     They  have  been  getting   the 
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upper  hand  of  the  Mexicans  since  the  fall  of  the  Span- 
ish power,  as  the  numerous  deserted  ranches  and  towns 
through  this  whole  region  testify.  Upon  the  table  land, 
is  a  shrub,  two  or  three  feet  high,  called  grease  wood, 
from  the  fact  that  it  burns  like  grease  when  put  upon 
the  fire.  Passing  over  a  mountain,  at  a  place  where 
the  passage  was  not  difficult,  we  came  in  view  of  another 
valley  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  across.  Having  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  at  twelve  o'clock,  we  stopped 
to  graze  our  animals,  and  take  our  dinner.  We  then 
traveled  till  sundown,  and  camped  without  water. 
Distance,  ten  or  eleven  leagues. 

May  21st.  Starting  early,  we  traveled  about  a 
league,  when  coming  to  water,  we  stopped.  There  are 
many  herds  of  wild  cattle  in  these  valleys  ;  they  are 
much  more  wild  and  dangerous  than  buffaloes.  They 
Avere  introduced  here  by  the  Indians,  who  stole  them 
from  the  Mexicans,  in  their  depredations  on  their  settle- 
ments, and  probably  some  of  them  are  from  the  stock 
that  formerly  belonged  to  the  old  rancho  Sante  Bernar- 
dino.    Yesterday  our  company  killed  two  of  them. 

An  adventure  with  these  cattle,  was  related  by  a 
member  of  the  N.  Adams  Company  that  we  afterward  ^ 
overtook.  He  left  the  company  with  a  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  and  rode  among  a  range  of  small  hills,  off 
from  the  road,  in  search  of  beef.  They  soon  discovered 
an  old  bull,  grazing  over  a  knoll.  After  fastening  their 
mules,  they  fired  at  him  several  times  without  his  taking 
much  notice  of  them;  finally  the  Mississippian  ventured 
a  little  nearer  and  discharged  his  gun,  when  the  enraged 
animal  rushed  down  the  hill,  and  taking  him  on  his 
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horns,  tossed  him  into  the  air.  His  friend  coming  up 
at  that  instant,  fired,  and  fortunately  killed  him.  The 
Mississippian  escaped  with  slight  injury. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  with  what  admirable  precision 
the  teamsters,  who  are  Sante  Fe  men,  drive  their  mule 
teams,  in  the  most  difficult  places.  The  trail  runs  over 
mountains,  and  through  ravines,  where  it  would  seem  . 
impossible  for  a  wagon  to  pass.  When  a  mule  disobeys, 
he  generally  gets  a  suitable  whipping.  The  drivers 
talk  a  great  deal  to  their  teams,  as  though  they  were 
intelligent. 

When  we  make  a  stop  of  several  hours,  some  of  the 
men  who  are  blacksmiths,  are  employed  in  shoeing  the 
mules.  They  have  brought  along  the  shoes  and  nails, 
ready  made,  and  have  the  tools  necessary  for  putting 
them  on.  In  the  afternoon,  we  went  a  short  distance 
and  camped.  The  road  lay  over  an  undulating  coun- 
try.    Distance,  four  leagues. 

May  22d.  The  road  lay  through  a  fine  grass  country, 
and  good  traveling.  Coming  to  water  a  little  before 
sundown,  we  camped  by  it.  Since  leaving  Sante  Ber- 
nardino, there  has  been  a  plenty  of  grass,  and  the  land 
gently  undulating.  Laing,  who  is  a  celebrated  western 
hunter,  killed  a  beef. 

May  23d.  We  traveled  until  near  sundown,  when 
coming  to  a  rough  mountain  pass,  Kniel,  who  professed 
to  act  as  our  guide,  having  been  through  the  route  with 
Graham's  troops,  suddenly  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  were  on  the  wrong  trail.  So  turning  back,  at  dark 
we  found  another  trail,  leading  out  of  the  one  in  which 
we  had  been  traveling,  taking  which,  we  soon  came  to 
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water  and  camped  for  the  night.  We  saw  an  Antelope 
this  afternoon. 

May  24th.  After  traveling  an  hour,  the  trail  took 
a  turn,  when  Kniel  became  sure  we  were  right,  which 
was  gratifying  to  us  all,  as  its  direction  when  we  left 
the  other  trail  was  north-east,  but  it  afterward  turned 
more  to  the  north,  and  then  to  the  north-west.  Several 
men  last  night  were  out  hunting  cattle,  and  not  finding 
our  camp  in  season,  they  camped  by  themselves.  When 
they  left  their  camp  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Rice  from 
Charlemont,  Mass.,  was  sitting  by  the  fire  ;  some  of  the 
company  asked  him  if  he  was  not  coming  on.  He  told 
them  to  go  on  and  he  would  overtake  them.  Not  arriv- 
ing in  our  camp,  some  men  fearing  that  the  Indians 
had  found  him,  went  to  search,  but  were  not  able  to 
find  him.  There  was  considerable  anxiety  among  us 
during  the  day  concerning  him.  After  arriving  at  our 
camp  at  night,  rather  unexpectedly  to  us,  he  came  in. 
His  mule  had  got  away  from  him,  and  took  a  straight 
course  across  the  mountains  to  Sante  Cruz,  and  he  fol- 
lowed after  him.  A  little  before  night  we  arrived  upon 
a  bluflf  at  the  end  of  a  fine  valley  or  basin,  with  Sante 
Cruz  in  view,  about  three  miles  distant.  Entering  this 
valley  we  camped  on  a  small  stream.  Distance  eight 
leagues. 

May  2.5th.  Early  in  the  morning,  we  passed  through 
Sante  Cruz,  and  camped  half  a  mile  on  the  other  side. 
We  spent  the  day  in  procuring  provisions.  On  going 
into  the  town,  we  met  the  men  going  into  the  fields  to 
work,  all  armed  with  guns  and  spears.  I  took  notice 
of  an  answer  given  by  my  driver,  a  Sante  Fe  man. 
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Asking  him  what  they  did  ^vith  their  guns  and  lances, 
he  said,  "  When  they  see  the  Indians  coming,  they 
throw  them  down  and  run  like  h — 1." 

Sante  Cruz  is  a  small,  compactly  built  place ;  some 
parts  of  it  in  ruins.  On  each  side  of  the  town  there  is 
a  beautiful  fertile  valley.  There  is  a  flouring  mill, 
which  was  erected  by  a  Yankee  who  afterward  went  to 
California.  Unbolted  wheat  flour  Avas  to  be  had,  but 
scarce ;  it  costs  from  75  to  87|  cents  per  almuer,  about 
six  quarts.  Penole,  made  of  wheat,  was  plenty  ;  I 
saw  them  making  it  where  I  purchased  mine.  The 
wheat  is  soaked  in  hot  water,  then  put  into  frames  to 
drain,  from  which  it  is  taken  and  spread  on  hides  to 
dry  in  the  sun  ;  it  is  then  put  into  a  large  oven  and 
parched  or  baked,  when  it  is  ready  to  grind.  The 
flouring  is  generally  done  by  mules  or  asses,  in  this 
part  of  Mexico.  Penole  makes  an  excellent  food  for 
the  journey,  made  into  a  pudding,  or  porridge  ;  sweet- 
ened and  stirred  in  water,  it  makes  a  very  refreshing 
drink.  As  no  dried  meat  was  to  be  found,  I  procured 
some  fresh,  which  I  jerked  on  the  road,  when  we 
stopped.  We  visited  many  houses  in  this  place  ;  it  is 
customary  to  enter  without  ceremony.  I  spent  several 
hours  at  the  place  where  my  bread  was  baking,  and 
had  another  opportunity  to  observe  the  manners  of  the 
people.  In  many  of  their  habits  the  Mexicans  are 
very  filthy.  I  more  than  once  saw  a  woman  wash  her 
hands  in  a  drinking  gourd,  Avhich  was  kept  on  the  top 
of  the  water  jar,  and  used  every  few  minutes  by  some 
one  for  drinking.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  the 
strength  of  the  Indians,  (Apaches.)  and  their  command 
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over  the  Mexican  inhabitants  on  their  borders.  During 
planting  time,  this  year,  while  the  men  of  this  village 
■were  at  work  in  the  field,  a  party  of  Indians  presented 
themselves,  and  demanded  a  fine  horse,  the  best  in 
town.  If  it  was  not  delivered  to  them,  they  declared 
that  they  would  not  allow  a  blade  of  corn  to  grow  in 
the  valley  this  season.  The  owner  immediately  gave 
him  up  without  resistance.  The  women  are  very  anx- 
ious to  procure  jewelry,  handkerchiefs,  &c. 

May  26th.  I  had  so  far  recovered  from  my  lame- 
ness that  I  determined  to  try  to  ride  my  mule  to-day. 
Governor  McNess  has  carried  me  in  his  Avagon  from 
Janos,  two  hundred  miles,  which  has  taken  twelve 
days.  With  disinterested  generosity,  he  would  accept 
of  no  compensation,  neither  would  he  receive  any  for 
carrying  my  provisions  still  farther  on  the  road.  As 
■\\e  have  now  come  again  into  what  has  been  a  settled 
country,  we  again  find,  what  has  been,  a  kind  of  road. 
It  passes  down  the  valley  of  the  Rio  San-Pedro.  The 
river  is  bordered  with  cottonwoods.  The  valley  is 
from  one  to  four  miles  wide.  The  mountains  bordering 
the  valley  are  covered  with  stunted  oaks  ;  this  valley 
would  make  a  dehghtful  abode  for  civilized  man.  Dr. 
Scott  has  taken  my  place  in  the  wagon,  with  rheuma- 
tism, being  in  great  pain,  and  not  able  to  move.  Two 
deer  were  killed  to-day.   Distance  six  or  seven  leagues. 

May  27th.  Three  of  the  men  attacked  a  grizzly  bear 
last  night  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  They  felled 
him  three  times,  but  their  ammunition  gave  out.  He 
was  running  towards  one  of  the  men,  whose  gun  was 
yet  loaded  with  buck  shot,  when  coming  very  near,  he 
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let  it  blaze  into  his  face,  when  they  all  ran,  the  men  in 
one  direction  and  the  bear  in  another  ;  this  was  the 
last  that  they  saw  of  him.  In  the  morning,  they  went 
out  again,  and  tracked  him  by  his  blood  some  distance. 
After  having  traveled  two  or  three  miles,  this  morning, 
I  discovered  that  I  had  left  my  belt  and  pistols  at  the 
camp.  I  rode  back  after  them  alone,  as  fast  as  I 
could  urge  my  mule,  although  it  was  not  very  pleasant, 
as  we  saw  signs  of  Indians  near,  and  a  corral  they  had 
used,  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  lurking  about  camps. 
I  found  the  grass  about  the  camp  on  fire,  and  spread- 
ing rapidly.  The  road  is  pretty  good  down  this  splen- 
did valley,  although  in  some  places  rather  rough,  from 
thick  tufts  of  grass,  that  have  grown  up  in  it  since  it 
has  been  used.  Trees  are  becoming  common  on  the 
river ;  its  direction  is  indicated  by  them  for  a  long 
distance.  They  are  principally  cottonwoods,  with  some 
sycamore,  willow,  and  mesquite.  A  fawn  was  brought 
into  camp  in  the  evening.     Distance  nine  leagues. 

May  28th.  At  noon,  we  passed  a  castle  situated 
under  the  mountain,  whose  walls  presented  a  fine 
appearance.  The  large  church  had  a  dome  resembling 
the  State  house,  in  Boston.  The  castle  was  deserted 
not  long  since.  As  we  were  passing  by,  half  a  mile 
distant,  some  of  the  company  who  had  gone  to  visit  it, 
commenced  ringing  the  bell,  which  brought  to  mind 
the  joyful  sound  of  the  church  bell  at  home,  and  of 
civilization,  in  this  solitary  place.  The  church  con- 
nected Avith  the  castle,  was  said  by  those  who  visited 
it,  to  be  very  splendid,  with  gilding,  &c.,  and  in  good 
repair.     Peaches,  pears  and  quinces,  were  found  grow- 
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ing  in  the  garden.  In  tlie  mountains,  at  the  base  of 
■which  stands  the  castle,  is  a  rich  gold  mine.  It  had 
not  long  been  discovered,  and  a  company  of  Mexicans 
were  obtaining  large  quantities  of  gold,  without  the  aid 
of  proper  tools,  using  their  ramrods,  &c.,  when  they 
were  driven  away  by  the  Apaches,  last  February.  A 
few  miles  below,  we  passed  through  San  Pedro,  a  town 
from  appearance,  deserted  witliin  a  year  past.  The 
inhabitants  were  driven  off  in  such  haste  as  not  to  be 
able  to  carry  many  of  their  cooking  utensils,  baskets, 
bowls,  jars,  &c.,  such  as  are  in  use  with  them.  Some 
of  our  men  took  some  earthen  pots  to  cook  in.  The 
two  bells  were  hanffinn;  in  the  tower  of  the  church. 
Before  I  had  arrived,  one  of  the  men  had  unfastened 
one  of  them,  and  tumbled  it  to  the  ground.  It  was  a 
fine  toned  one.  In  one  of  the  buildings  was  a  mill  for 
grinding.  Fruit  trees  were  growing  in  enclosures  near 
the  houses,  and  the  whole  looked  more  desolate  than 
Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village."  Passing  through 
the  town  Ave  camped  near  the  river,  on  some  fine  grass. 
Distance  eight  or  nine  leagues. 

May  29th.  "We  passed  a  few  miles  farther  along 
the  Rio  San  Pedro,  the  road  has  been  along  its  banks 
for  three  or  four  days,  perhaps  seventy-five  miles.  It 
passes  through  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys  in  the  world,  once  inhabited  by  the  Mexicans, 
but  now  presenting  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  deserted 
ranchos,  and  fields  running  to  waste.  We  procured 
water,  in  places  from  zequias  which  were  used  to  irri- 
gate the  latid.  This  valley  is  well  ada[)ted  for  grazing, 
and  is  capable  of  supporting  large  herds  of  cattle.  The 
Indians,  now,  have  undisputed  possession.     It  must  be 
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a  miserable  race  that  could  deliver  up  such  a  valley, 
with  its  delightful  climate. 

On  leaving  the  river  Ave  entered  upon  a  barren 
plain.  We  noticed  at  this  point,  human  bones  scat- 
tered about,  and  skulls  stuck  upon  the  bushes.  This 
was  probably  once  the  battle  ground  of  the  Mexicans 
and  Indians.  In  the  afternoon,  coming  to  some  large 
cacti,  we  cut  into  them  to  procure  water  to  quench  our 
thirst.  In  this  way  the  lives  of  famishing  travelers  are 
sometimes  saved.  The  cactus  fortunately  grows  in 
some  of  the  most  parched  deserts.  The  kind  that 
affords  water  grows  but  a  little  out  of  the  ground,  in 
the  shape  of  a  straw  bee-hive,  some  as  large  around  as 
a  half  bushel.  Their  taste  is  like  a  green  water-melon. 
Coming  into  bottom  land  again,  at  sundown,  we  traveled 
until  8  o'clock,  some  men  in  the  mean  time  riding  out 
in  search  of  water.  Coming  to  a  grassy  meadow, 
where  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  as  well 
as  we  could  in  the  dai-kness,  that  there  must  be  water 
not  far  oif,  we  camped.  Several  men  went  out  in 
different  directions,  and  soon  found  a  small  creek  with 
high  banks.  We  had  come  twenty-five  miles  without 
water,  and  we  considered  ourselves  fortunate  in  at  last 
finding  it,  in  the  darkness.     Distance  12  leagues. 

May  30th.  In  the  morning  we  passed  through  San 
Gabriel,  a  village  inhabited  by  Indians  and  Mexicans. 
There  is  a  large  church  with  two  towers,  which  prob- 
ablj'  cost  as  much  as  all  other  buildings  in  the  town. 
The  place  bears  the  appearance  of  once  having  been 
flourishing.  The  Indians  are  partly  Pimos,  and  partly 
Apaches.  Several  hundred  were  camped  on  a  creek 
near  the  town.    Nine  miles  farther  we  came  in  sight  of 
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the  Presidio  of  Teuson,  and  finding  good  -water  and 
grass  we  camped.  Learning  that  there  is  no  water 
beyond  two  miles  from  Teuson,  to  the  river  Gila,  about 
one  hundred  miles,  the  Governor  determined  to  stop 
here,  two  or  three  days,  to  recruit  the  animals.  Going 
to  town,  we  were  able  to  procure  meats,  bread,  and 
flour.  Milk  was  given  to  us  in  baskets,  which  are 
woven  so  closely,  that  they  are  used  for  containing 
liquids.  The  flour  is  ground  in  mills  of  the  simplest 
construction.  They  consist  of  a  bed  stone  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  set  on  a  mud  platform  with  a  channel 
surrounding  it  to  catch  the  flour.  The  upper  stone  has 
a  notch  on  each  side,  to  which  a  lever  is  tied  with 
strings.  It  is  turned  by  a  mule  or  ass,  attached  to  the 
lever. 

There  is  a  band  of  organized  troops  stationed  here. 
The  soldiers  make  a  contemptible  appearance,  lounging 
about  their  quarters.  Their  pay  is  the  promise  of  three 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  a  small  sum  of  money  per  month. 
The  wheat  they  get,  the  money  they  do  not.  They 
however  receive  more  than  their  services  are  worth. 
Distance  ten  miles. 

May  31st.  I  obtained  four  mule  shoes  from  the 
blacksmith,  at  one  dollar  apiece.  The  smith  did  not 
know  how  to  put  them  on,  although  he  was  considered 
the  best  mechanic  in  town. 

I  saw  at  this  smith's  shop,  a  natural  curiosity.  It 
was  a  piece  of  native  iron  from  a  neighboring  mountain, 
used  for  an  anvil,  and  the  only  one  in  the  shop.  It 
was  between  three  and  four  feet  long,  with  two  large 
legs,  which  were  firmly  set  in  the  ground,  all  in  one 
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piece,  and  judged  by  our  men  to  -weigli  two  thousand 
pounds.     I  hammered  it,  and  found  it  malleable. 

June  1st.  At  eleven  we  moved  to  water  on  the 
other  side  of  the  town.  Passing  through,  I  purchased 
a  basket  of  milk,  holding  more  than  two  quarts,  for  six 
cents,  a  portion  of  which  I  put  into  my  gourd  to  carry 
along.  I  had  previously  purchased  a  leather  bag,  hold- 
ing about  nine  gallons,  which  I  filled  with  water  and 
put  into  a  wagon,  that  I  might  have  a  little  to  spare 
for  my  mule,  while  crossing  the  desert.  The  wagoner 
was  to  have  half  for  carrying  it.  At  four  in  the  after- 
noon we  started  from  our  second  camp  to  make  the 
great  Jornada,  which  we  had  been  a  long  time  dread- 
ing. We  traveled  until  half  past  three  next  morning, 
over  a  dry  road,  and  in  places  very  sandy,  a  distance 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles. 

June  2d.  Starting  soon  after  sunrise,  we  traveled 
until  12  noon,  when  we  stopped  until  3  o'clock,  where 
we  found  a  little  scattering  grass.  The  country  gen- 
erally is  a  proper  desert,  and  but  little  grass  in  any 
place.  The  weather  seems  warmer  than  any  I  ever 
before  experienced,  probably  above  100'**  Farenheit, 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  animals  suffered 
severely  from  thirst,  and  several  horses  "  gave  out," 
and  were  left  behind.  When  an  animal  could  proceed 
no  farther,  he  was  sometimes  shot,  at  others  he  was 
left  to  his  fate.  The  mules  raised  most  piteous  cries. 
When  commenced  by  one,  several  would  join  in,  as  if 
from  sympathy.  My  leather  bag  had  leaked  out  about 
one  half  of  the  water.  However  I  was  able  to  give  a 
little  to  my  mule,  which  fared  better  than  most  of  them. 
Towards  night,  it  was  difficult  to  hold  some  of  the  ani- 
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mals  from  rushing  forward  too  fast.  We  overtook  t^YO 
men  of  a  Mississippi  company  >Yhicli  left  Teuson  before 
us.  We  also  passed  two  men  on  foot,  who  had  been 
left  behind  by  their  company.  They  had  become  so 
much  exhausted  that  they  lay  down  at  12  o'clock  at 
night  upon  the  sand,  without  coats,  or  blankets.  They 
were  found  the  next  day,  nearly  famished,  by  one  who 
went  back  for  a  stray  mule.  I  obtained  a  few  minutes 
sleep  two  or  three  times  in  the  night,  by  riding  ahead 
of  the  teams,  and  lying  down  in  the  sand,  after  making 
the  mule's  lariate  fast  to  my  body,  to  prevent  him  from 
running  away. 

June  3d.  We  arrived  at  the  river  Gila  at  10  in  the 
forenoon.  The  Mississippians  say  that  they  never  saw 
as  warm  weather  at  home,  as  on  this  desert.  There 
being  no  shade  at  our  camp,  we  made  one  by  throwing 
blankets  over  mesquite  bushes,  and  clearing  away  the 
thorns  for  a  lounge  underneath.  (By  the  way,  we  find 
thorns  in  Mexico  on  every  bush.)  We  have  managed 
thus  through  Mexico.  The  Gila  (pronounced  Hela) 
is  rapid  and  narrow.  On  arriving  at  water  the  mules 
rushed  forward,  and  it  seemed  difficult  to  allay  their 
thirst.  When  the  caballada  was  driven  down  to  the 
river,  several  of  us  were  there  watering  our  animals. 
When  they  had  come  over  the  high  bank,  in  sight  of 
the  water,  the  Mexicans  hallooed  to  us  to  take  our 
mules  away,  or  we  should  be  driven  into  the  stream. 
All  hastened  away  but  a  New  York  gentleman,  who 
chose  to  take  his  own  time,  when  the  animals  came 
rushing  on  in  a  body.  Some  plunged  into  the  water, 
and  swam  to  a  bar  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and 
dragged  our  man  into  the  stream,  to  the  great  amuse- 
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ment  of  the  rest.  Three  men  fainted  yesterday  upon 
the  road.  A  Frenchman  was  brought  in  to-day,  Avho 
fell  behind  the  company  last  night,  and  was  found  deli- 
rious and  nearly  dead.  He  left  his  horse  eight  or  ten 
miles  back.  A  gentleman  from  New  Orleans,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Picayune,  "  gave  out  "  a  few  miles 
back,  and  lay  under  a  bush,  while  his  negro  man  went 
on  to  water,  and  returned  with  some  for  him.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  bleed  a  mule  and  drink  the  blood, 
before  the  boy  returned,  but  it  was  well  he  did  not,  as 
that  course  generally  proves  fatal.  Those  that  were 
with  the  wagons  fared  best,  as  they  had  water  the 
whole  way. 

June  4th.  We  moved  our  camp  about  five  miles 
down  the  river,  to  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the 
Pimos  village.  Morris  and  the  companies  he  was 
traveling  with,  left  here  the  morning  before  we  arrived. 
Many  Pimos  visited  our  camp,  men  .and  women.  They 
bi'ought  for  sale  frijolas,  or  beans,  flour,  penole,  salt, 
tortillas,  and  molasses,  from  the  fruit  of  the  pitahaya. 
They  would  not  take  money  for  any  thing  near  its 
value,  but  preferred  beads,  shirts,  especially  red  flan- 
nel, pieces  of  old  cloth,  &c.  The  men  wear  but  little 
clothing  ;  a  few  had  on  old  shirts  that  they  had  ob- 
tained from  the  Americans.  The  women,  a  cotton 
blanket,  or  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  which  they  manufac- 
ture, fastened  around  the  waist.  Their  children  they 
carry,  fastened  on  frames  upon  their  shoulders.  They 
appear  good-natured  and  sociable,  and  I  have  heard 
no  complaint  of  their  stealing.  They  do  not  speak  the 
Spanish  language,  but  there  are  a  few  individuals 
8* 
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amono;  them  that  have  some  knowledge  of  it.  Their 
interpreter,  "vvho  speaks  Spanish,  is  an  intelligent  fine 
looking  fellow.  The  name  of  the  head  chief  is  Juan 
Antonio. 

June  6th.  A  New  York  company  arrived,  and 
camped  near  us.  We  have  an  indolent  time  in  camp, 
when  compared  with  our  tedious  marches.  While  some 
lie  in  the  shade  of  their  booths  and  read,  others  walk 
around  the  camp  and  observe  the  Indians,  who  are 
plenty  here  at  all  times,  with  their  baskets,  and  bun- 
dles of  articles  for  sale,  or  visit  the  place  of  a  neighbor, 
for  each  little  mess  of  two  or  three,  has  cleared  a  path 
through  the  tall  weeds  to  some  mesquite  bush,  and 
formed  a  shade  by  hanging  blankets  around  it.  At 
night  we  take  the  blankets  down  to  make  our  beds. 
The  land  on  these  bottoms  is  very  fertile,  soft,  so  that 
our  feet  sink  into  it,  and  of  a  dark  color.  The  weeds 
are  breast  high,  or  more-,  and  what  grass  there  is  to  be 
found,  is  under  the  weeds.  In  p>laces,  however,  there 
are  good  fields  of  grass  free  from  weeds. 

June  Gth.  This  morning  I  made  a  washing  day, 
having  borrowed  a  camp  kettle.  I  repaired  to  the 
river  and  made  a  fire  under  some  cotton  woods  in  the 
bank,  to  heat  the  water. 

June  7th.  Leaving  camp  a  little  after  sunrise,  we 
passed  down  the  river,  and  through  the  settlement  of 
the  Pimos.  Their  fields,  which  are  formed  by  driving 
stakes  into  the  ground,  extend  perhaps  five  miles  down 
the  river,  and  there  are  habitations  scattered  along  the 
greater  part  of  the  way.  Their  wigwams"  are  formed 
by  driving  poles   into  the   ground,  and  bending  them 
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over,  and  fastening  them  at  the  top,  in  the  shape  of 
ovens.  They  are  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  from 
twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  wheat 
straw,  and  plastered  with  mud.  They  have  also  sum- 
mer sheds,  near  some  of  their  houses,  which  are  simply 
platforms  raised  on  stakes,  and  covered  with  mud, 
which  are  used  as  shades,  and  upon  which  they  dry 
such  provisions  as  need  it.  Being  in  want  of  a  gourd, 
I  went  into  several  of  their  cabins  before  I  was  able  to 
suit  myself.  They  keep  their  molasses  stowed  away  in 
jars,  hermetically  sealed.  Their  other  provisions  are 
also  deposited  in  their  cabins,  principally  in  large 
baskets.  I  saw  several  carts  made  like  those  of  the 
Mexicans.  Their  principal  crop  is  wheat,  which  is  now 
nearly  ripe.  I  saw  some  watermelons  growing.  Corn 
was  so  little  advanced  that  wc  were  able  to  obtain  but 
few  roasting  ears.  They  also  raise  beans,  cotton,  and 
pumpkins.  Their  agricultural  implements  consist  of 
the  axe,  shovels,  wooden  hoes,  and  harrows.  The  soil 
is  so  easily  pulverized  that  ploughs  are  not  needed. 
Their  domestic  animals  are  chickens,  dogs,  horses, 
mules,  and  oxen. 

The  Pimos  came  out  to  the  road  to  see  us  as  we 
passed.  '  Both  they  and  the  Coco  Maricopas,  who  are 
associated  with  them,  seem  to  be  quiet  people,  living 
principally  by  agriculture,  but  although  said  to  be 
naturally  peaceable,  they  are  considered  good  warriors 
when  occasion  requires.  Their  countenances  are  almost 
universally  pleasing.  They  appear  to  be  frank  and 
simple,  which  is  the  reverse  to  the  Apaches,  their  chief 
enemies,  who  are  a  wandering  tribe,  suspicious  and 
treacherous,  and  get  their  living  principally  by  stealing 
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from  the  Mexicans.  There  seems  to  be,  at  the  present 
tune,  a  fine  field  for  Missionary  labor  open  among 
them.  They  would  doubtless  soon  learn  the  arts  and 
refinements  of  civilized  life. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Gila  is  drawn  oif  by  zequias 
for  irrigating  the  land,  which  is  laid  out  in  little 
squares,  with  sluices  between,  to  admit  the  water  from 
the  zequias.  They  obtain  their  salt  from  the  low  plains 
in  the  neighborhood,  where  it  is  found  in  the  shape  of 
efflorescence,  after  the  rainy  season.  The  Coco  Mari- 
copas  live  a  few  miles  farther  down  the  river ;  they  are 
similar  in  dress  and  manners  to  the  Pimos,  but  rather 
more  athletic,  and  their  countenances  more  intelligent. 
They  speak  a  distinct  language.  Within  a  few  years 
they  have  associated  themselves  with  the  Pimos,  having 
come  from  about  the  mouth  of  the  Gila.  The  two 
tribes  number  about  two  thousand.  This  country  will 
doubtless  before  long  be  settled  by  Americans. 

Through  the  whole  valley  of  the  Gila  are  scattered 
ruins  of  very  ancient  adobe  houses,  some  of  them  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  long,  mounds  of  earth  and  brick, 
broken  pottery,  &c.,  the  relics  of  the  inhabitants  of 
past  ages.  This  country  probably  once  supported  a 
dense  population.  The  pi*esent  occupants  have  no 
certain  knowledge  of  their  more  powerful  predecessors, 
they  have  some  very  vague  traditions  and  legends,  in 
regard  to  them,  which  the  more  intelligent  among  them 
do  not  believe. 

An  ancient  dwelling  of  the  ruins  described  is  called 
a  "  Casa  Montezuma."  They  probably  were  built  by 
the  Aztecs.  There  is  one  nearly  opposite  the  village, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  they  are  numerous 
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farther  up  the  valley.  Some  of  these  have  walls  nearly 
perfect.  Having  traveled  about  sixteen  miles,  we 
camped  on  low  ground,  where  we  found  some  holes  dug 
for  water,  which  was  impregnated  with  soda  ;  and  one 
of  them  contained  sulphur.  We  found  a  Mississippi 
company  encamped  here.  On  our  left  is  a  bluff,  with 
mountains  in  the  rear.  While  on  the  other  hand  a 
vast  plain  of  grass  extends  to  a  great  distance.  This  is 
a  fine  place  to  recruit  our  animals.  About  half  a  mile 
on  this  plain  we  found  some  water. 

June  8th.  At  the  Pimos  village  I  associated  myself 
as  messmate  with  Doctor  Joseph  E.  Field,  of  the  North 
Adams,  (Mass.)  company.  Messrs.  Temple  and  Rice 
of  the  same  company  were  also  with  the  wagons.  Doc- 
tor Field  was  surgeon  in  the  Texan  army,  and  was  one 
of  the  two  who  were  spared  at  the  massacre  of  Colonel 
Fanning's  regiment.  The  Doctor  and  myself  went  out 
in  the  morning  and  collected  in  a  few  minutes  as  much 
carbonate  of  soda  as  we  could  pile  on  two  large  tin 
plates.  This  I  ground  in  a  coffee  mill,  and  found  it 
nearly  pure.  We  used  it  in  our  batter  cakes  and 
bread,  and  found  it  first  rate.  Loads  of  it  could  be 
collected  in  some  low  places,  on  these  plains,  which  are 
white  with  its  efflorescence.  The  Pimos  and  Coco 
Maricopas,  had  followed  us  to  this  camp,  and  were 
ready  to  trade  with  us  for  their  provisions. 

We  had  been  notified  that  it  was  forty-five  miles  to 
the  next  water.  After  watering  our  animals,  which  I 
notice  at  such  times  drink  heartily  as  if  anticipating  a 
drought,  we  left  camp,  at  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon. 
We  generally  chose  to  make  the  jornadas  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  night,  to  avoid  the  scorching  sun.     For 
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several  miles  we  were  ascending  a  gentle  grade,  -where 
the  wagon  wheels  cut  deep  into  the  sand  which  made  it 
extremely  laborious  for  the  mules.  The  track  leads 
away  from  the  river,  over  a  desert,  to  avoid  a  bend, 
with  mountains  scattered  promiscuously  around  it.  At 
dark  we  commenced  passing  through  fields  of  the 
gigantic  cactus,  (cerus  giganteus).  This  species  of  the 
cactus  grows  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  high.  Many  of 
them  are  a  single  shaft,  fluted  regularly,  and  from  a 
foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  without  a  leaf  or 
branch.  Directly  at  the  top  they  produce  a  fruit  more 
delicious  than  the  fig.  Some  have  branches,  from  one 
to  six  in  number,  springing  from  the  sides.  I  observed 
several  specimens,  whose  branches  six  in  number,  grew 
regularly  in  the  form  of  a  chandelier.  Their  naked 
trunks,  seen  by  moonlight,  scattered  over  the  ground, 
reminded  us  of  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  and  a  friend 
remarked  that  it  seemed  as  though  we  were  passing  a 
magnificent  grave  yard.  I  first  observed  this  species 
of  the  cactus  a  day  or  two  before  arriving  at  Teuson. 
Several  other  species  rise  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  but 
small.  The  prickly  pear  species  grow  largest  lower  in 
Mexico,  Avhere  it  attains  an  enormous  size.  The  gigan- 
tic cactus  where  grown  but  a  little  out  of  the  ground, 
contains  a  liquid  which  is  good  to  quench  thirst,  and  is 
often  useful  to  the  famishing  traveler  crossing  these 
deserts.  It  is  not  found,  however,  on  the  largest 
deserts  which  we  crossed.  There  is  no  other  vegeta- 
tion but  the  larrea,  which  is  very  oifensive,  so  that 
mules  prefer  eating  dry  sticks,  and  some  scattered 
acacias. 
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June  9th.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
dropped  down  into  the  sand,  having  tied  our  animals, 
bj  fastening  six  or  eight  of  their  lariats  together,  so 
that  they  might  not  run  away,  there  not  being  a  spire 
of  grass,  and  scarcely  a  shrub  near.  We  slept  till  five 
o'clock,  when  we  resumed  our  journey.  Sleep  is  so 
oppressive  while  passing  these  long  jornadas  by  night 
overcome  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  sleeping  upon  my  mule.  In  the 
morning  we  passed  down  the  slope  of  a  mountain  where 
I  saw  some  horns  of  the"  mountain  goat,  and  again 
came  into  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  which  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  former  cultivation,  and  arrived  at  the  river  at 
12  in  the  morning.  Its  water  was  most  grateful  to  us, 
after  drinking  the  saline  water  since  leaving  the  Pimos. 
The  Doctor  occasionally  shoots  birds  from  which  we 
have  some  fine  stews.  Here  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
zequia,  and  broken  pottery.  The  valley  is  wide,  and 
shows  evident  marks  of  cultivation.  Distance  from  our 
last  camp  about  fifty  miles. 

June  10th.  We  were  told  that  we  should  not  strike 
the  river  again  in  less  than  forty  miles,  but  having 
traveled  ten  miles,  and  coming  to  a  fork  in  the  road, 
the  wagons  took  that  which  led  to  a  camping  place  on 
the  river,  and  likewise  the  night  being  very  dark,  we 
concluded  to  stop  until  morning.  Before  arriving,  one 
of  the  wagons  capsized,  but  did  but  little  damage. 
This  is  the  first  occurrence  of  the  kind.  Before  night 
we  met  an  Irish  sailor  and  two  Mexicans,  coming  up 
from  the  river.  They  stated  that  they  belonged  to  a 
party  of  fifty  Mexicans,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty 
mules,  that  were  just  from  Mazatlan,  to  which  place 
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they  went  for  the  purpose  of  taking  shipping,  but  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  passage,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  persons  waiting  there  ;  that  they  had 
crossed  the  country,  mountains  and  deserts,  went  four 
days  without  finding  Avater,  took  the  nearest  course  to 
the  Gila,  through  a  gap  in  the  mountains,  got  into  the 
road,  and  reached  the  river  this  afternoon. 

June  11th.  Passing  down  the  river  at  a  mile  dis- 
tant,— its  course  being  indicated  by  a  line  of  cotton- 
woods,  and  running  under  a  mountain  on  the  opposite 
side,  while  on  this  side  a  '[Dlain  extends  two  or  three 
miles  to  some  mountains, — at  10  o'clock  perceiving  that 
"we  were  about  to  leave  the  river,  we  stopped  to  refresh 
our  animals.  There  was,  however,  no  grass  to  be 
found.  Doctor  F.  and  myself  taking  our  water  bags 
and  gourds,  set  out  for  the  river.  The  sun  reflected 
from  the  sand,  produced  a  burning  heat.  We  found  it 
more  than  a  mile  to  water.  The  river  was  at  this 
place  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Avide.  The  volume  of  water 
at  times  must  be  immense,  as  there  is  brush  and  other 
substances  lodged  in  the  mesquites  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  high,  through  the  adjoining  plain,  over  Avhich 
Ave  have  been  traveling.  Leaving  at  4  o'clock,  Ave 
ascended  a  bluff  to  the  table  lands,  covered  Avith  black 
basalt,  some  of  them  filled  with  holes  and  sboAving  the 
action  of  fire.  They  are  heavy  and  ring  like  iron.  On 
the  left  is  a  range  of  dark  hills,  stretching  aAvay  to  the 
south.  Passing  over  these  barren  high  grounds  for 
several  miles,  at  sundown,  avo  came  to  a  large  mass  of 
dark  colored  granite  at  the  summit,  consisting  of  large 
blocks  loosely  throAvn  together,  Avith  plane  surfaces. 
Many  of  them  are  four  or  five  feet  square.     The  sur- 
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face  of  several  of  them  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
the  work  of  some  ancient  people.  There  was  the  ser- 
pent, lizard,  the  mastedon,  elk,  and  other  animals; 
also  the  sun,  and  many  other  characters  which  I  could 
not  decipher  ;  one  I  noticed  that  resembled  a  labyrinth 
or  perhaps  the  streets  of  a  city.  There  were  two  flat 
rocks  with  a  number  of  holes  which  appear  to  have 
been  used  to  grind  corn,  or  perhaps  to  prepare  medi- 
cine, considerably  worn.  A  few  rods  beyond  we  left 
the  old  trail  of  Gen.  Kearney.  As  our  advance  party 
had  found  the  road,  as  it  approached  the  river  six 
miles  distant,  impassable,  we  followed  the  track  of  Mr. 
Noble,  who  was  a  few  weeks  before  us.  At  dark  we 
fortunately  found  a  little  patch  of  grass  in  a  small 
hollow,  among  some  willows,  and  were  very  glad  to 
encamp  on  it. 

June  12th.  We  took  our  way  over  undulating 
ground,  covered  with  loose  black  basalt,  the  ground 
being  light,  like  dust,  into  which  the  wheels  sunk, 
making  it  hard  traveling.  This  table-land  is  the  most 
dreary  that  can  well  be  imagined.  At  10,  we  came 
near  the  river  again,  and  struck  the  old  trail.  Looking 
for  a  place  to  water  my  mule,  I  found  the  bank  40  or 
50  feet  high  and  very  steep,  composed  of  large  black 
blocks,  which  rest  on  carbonate  of  lime,  which  easily 
washes  away,  and  precipitates  the  huge  masses  into  the 
bed  of  the  stream  below.  In  some  places  it  has  left 
immense  perpendicular  walls,  composed  of  square  blocks 
of  stone,  several  feet  in  diameter,  as  smooth  and  regu- 
lar as  mason  work,  far  surpassing  in  grandeur  any 
work  of  man. 

Following  the  old  trail  back  half  a  mile,  we  descend- 
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ed  into  the  bed  of  the  river  by  a  very  steep  path.  The 
stream,  at  its  present  stage,  does  not  occupy  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  bottom  ;  the  remainder  consists  of  a 
deep  bed  of  sand,  baked  so  hard  and  cracked  so  deep, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  fissures. 
Going  on,  we  crossed  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  at 
some  seasons  runs  a  large  stream.  Shortly  after  we 
descended  the  table-land  into  the  river  bottom.  The 
banks  here  are  low,  and  the  land  fertile,  covered  with 
alluvial  soil  from  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  with  scat- 
tered heaps  of  drift-wood  and  a  heavy  crop  of  weeds, 
but  no  grass. 

We  here  found  an  old  camp  and  two  U.  S.  wagons, 
the  parts  laying  strewn  about,  a  blacksmith's  bellows 
and  a  quantity  of  coal.  A  few  miles  below  we  camped 
on  the  river,  but  found  nothing  but  weeds  for  our  ani- 
mals. 

June  13th.  The  Governor  and  company  for  the 
first  time  having  neglected  to  place  a  guard  over  the 
animals,  this  morning  about  20  were  missing,  and 
among  them  my  mule.  Having  searched  in  every 
direction,  most  of  them  were  found  by  10  o'clock,  six 
miles  down  the  river ;  meantime  the  wagons  moved 
on  five  miles  and  camped,  Avhere  there  Avere  a  few 
scattering  bunches  of  grass.  I  had  spent  the  morning 
up  the  river,  searching  for  my  mule,  and  then  Avent 
down  one  mile,  where  I  found  a  camp  of  Mexicans, 
Avho  informed  me  that  animals  were  heard  passing  their 
camp  during  the  night.  Our  company  coming  up,  I 
borrowed  a  horse  and  returned  to  our  old  camp  for  my 
baggage.  On  my  return  I  met  Dr.  Field  Avith  my 
mule,  much  to  my  satisfaction.     We  proceeded  a  few 
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miles  farther  and  coming  to  a  little  dry  grass,  stopped 
for  those  out  looking  for  mules  to  come  up.  Being 
ready  at  3  o'clock,  moving  down  the  river,  we  passed 
the  end  of  a  bluff,  composed  of  large  blocks  of  granite, 
which  projected  nearly  to  the  river,  on  which  were 
chiseled  some  inscriptions  in  Spanish,  in  large  charac- 
ters, also  some  hieroglyphics.  A  mile  below,  finding 
a  little  spot  of  excellent  grass  on  the  river,  we  camped. 
As  the  bank  was  high  and  perpendicular,  we  drew 
water  with  buckets  fastened  to  ropes.  There  is  much 
complaint  among  the  men,  that  the  Governor  travels 
too  slowly  in  order  to  recruit  his  animals,  but  they  can- 
not justly  blame  him,  as  we  often  go  three  or  four  days 
almost  without  grass.     Distance  8  miles. 

June  14th.  I  stood  on  guard  last  night,  for  the  first 
time  since  my  lameness  ;  our  course  to-day,  for  ten 
miles,  lay  through  the  rich  river  bottoms,  which  are 
occasionally  overflowed,  leaving  a  rich  deposit  of  mud. 
We  passed  through  thousand  of  acres  of  wild  sun-flow- 
ers (?)  which  grow  high  and  closely  set,  and  bear  the 
appearance  of  cultivated  fields.  The  flower  somewhat 
resembles  the  sun-flower  with  us,  being  about  three 
inches  in  diameter  ;  a  narrow  growth  of  cottonwoods 
line  the  river ;  flowers  of  various  kinds  and  brilhant 
colors  are  abundant.  Of  birds,  the  turtle  doves  are 
numerous,  their  cooings  are  heard  from  all  quarters. 
In  the  river  are  ducks,  geese  and  swans.  Large  flocks 
of  small  birds,  which  we  call  the  California  quail,  are 
seen  running  among  the  weeds,  and  under  the  flood- 
wood.  Kising  a  high  bluff  and  going  ten  miles  over  an 
arid   plain,   we   again  came  down   to   the  river  and 
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camped.  We  saw  several  deserted  government  wag- 
ons strewn  along  the  way. 

While  crossing  the  table-lands,  turning  my  eye  to- 
wards the  summit  of  the  mountains,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  I  called  the  attention  of  a  comrade  to  see 
a  city ;  the  basaltic  blocks  rise  in  various  fantastic 
shapes.  At  this  place  they  have  the  appearance  of  a 
city,  with  its  dome,  spires  and  towers,  more  exactly 
than  any  one  can  imagine.  There  is,  among  others, 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  exactly  ;  the  beautiful  illu- 
sion vanished  as  we  proceeded,  and  assumed  other 
forms. 

A  Mr.  Smith  who  had  gone  back  to  the  Pimos  vil- 
lage to  recover  his  horse  and  mule  that  had  strayed 
away,  reported  the  Pimos  and  Coco  Maricopas  returned 
from  a  short  excursion  against  the  Apaches  while  he 
was  there,  with  thirty  scalps  and  two  prisoners.  He 
saw  a  negro  and  Spaniard  who  had  deserted  from  our 
company.     Distance,  25  miles. 

June  15th.  We  first  found  the  mesquite  producing 
their  beans.  Some  of  the  company  collected  them  for 
their  mules  which  are  very  fond  of  them.  When  ripe, 
the  pods  contain  a  sweet  mucilaginous  substance,  which 
is  of  a  pleasant  taste.  Saw  more  abandoned  wagons. 
On  approach  to  the  river,  the  ground  is  covered  with 
a  saline  efflorescence. 

We  collected  some  salt,  of  good  quality,  from  the 
steep  banks  of  the  river.  At  12  o'clock  we  found  a 
little  grass  among  the  sunflowers,  and  stopped  to  give 
our  mules  a  bite  ;  the  wagons  moved  on.  At  5,  the 
doctor  and  myself  went  forward  a  few  miles  and  found 
a  little  grass  under  the  branches  of  some  mesquites, 
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which  "we  pulled  for  our  animalg.  The  wagons  not 
coming  up,  we  camped  by  ourselves  for  the  night. 

June  16th.  At  daylight  the  doctor  started  back  to 
the  wagons  to  attend  to  his  loose  animals  that  ran  in 
the  caballada,  and  having  warmed  some  penole,  which 
was  the  only  thing  I  happened  to  have  with  me  for 
supper  and  breakfast,  I  went  on  alone  in  search  of 
grass  for  my  mule. 

At  the  distance  of  six  miles  the  trail  took  me  to  the 
river,  where  I  watered  my  mule.  On  leaving  the 
river,  he  suddenly  plunged  into  a  hole  of  quicksand, 
and  if  he  had  not  acted  in  the  emergency  with  that 
degi'ee  of  intelligence  and  judgment  which  is  not  gen- 
erally attributed  to  brutes,  his  journey  might  have 
ended  here.  Hastily  tearing  off  his  saddle,  I  extended 
his  fore  feet  to  firmer  ground,  where  he  kept  them 
planted  as  I  wished,  and  when  I  had  made  him  ready, 
and  lent  a  hand  to  assist,  and  gave  him  the  word  to 
start,  he  strained  every  muscle,  without  flouncing,  to 
extricate  his  hind  quarters  which  were  gradually  sink- 
ing in  the  mire.  After  a  few  efforts  he  succeeded, 
although  afterwards  he  was  so  exhausted  and  in  such 
a  tremor,  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  move  for  several 
minutes ;  I  then  took  him  to  the  river  and  gave  him  a 
nice  washing.  I  have  on  several  other  occasions  ob- 
served, that  he  was  not  so  stupid  as  his  long  ears 
would  seem  to  indicate.  I  found  a  little  bunch  of  grass 
under  the  steep  banks,  which  I  pulled  for  him.  The 
wagons  came  up  in  a  few  hours. 

Commencing  to  cross  another  sand  plain,  we  again 
went  forward  of  the  wagons  to  look  for  grass,  and  dis- 
covered a  few  scattered  bunches  on  low  sandy  ground 
9* 
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near  the  river,  ■which,  vrith  considerable  labor,  we  cut 
as  usual,  and  again  camped  for  the  night.  The  wagon 
mules  not  being  able  to  get  to  grass  fared  badlj. 

June  17th.  The  wagons  coming  up  at  seven,  we 
went  on,  following  the  river  until  12  o'clock,  when  we 
camped  within  six  miles  of  the  passage  of  the  river 
through  the  mountains.  To-day  we  first  felt  sensibly 
the  delightful  and  refreshing  breeze  from  the  direction 
of  the  Pacific.  We  have,  for  several  days  past,  found 
a  small  berry  which  has  dried  upon  its  bushes,  six  or 
eight  feet  high,  which  Ave  pick  from  our  saddles  when- 
ever we  have  an  opportunity.     They  have  a  fine  flavor. 

June  18th.  Last  night  it  being  my  turn  to  guard 
the  animals,  the  sergeant  informed  me,  as  I  was  pre- 
paring supper,  that  they  were  at  the  right  of  the 
watering  place,  which  was  one  fourth  of  a  mile  distant 
from  the  wagons.  I  started  at  dark,  supposing  it  was 
but  a  short  distance,  and  followed  their  trail  down  the 
river  in  the  darkness,  two  miles,  through  the  tall  sun- 
flowers and  weeds,  with  occasionally  a  water-hole  in  the 
sand,  directed  the  last  part  of  the  way  by  the  watch- 
fires,  and  arrived  pretty  well  exhausted,  as  I  had 
walked  in  the  sand  considerably  in  the  afternoon  to 
favor  my  mule.  I  was  relieved  from  duty  at  10,  and 
rather  than  undertake  to  return  in  the  darkness,  I 
crept  under  a  part  of  a  blanket  of  a  neighbor  upon  a 
sand-bank,  and  slept  until  morning.  There  is  hardly  a 
possibility  of  taking  cold  in  this  climate,  the  air  is  so 
dry  and  the  ground  so  warm.  This  morning  we  had  a 
fatiguing  march  along  the  sandy  river  bottom,  and  at 
12  o'clock  we  stopped,  where  there  was  no  grass,  to 
rest  the  teams. 
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These  plains  are  composed  of  sand  witli  iron  pyrites, 
and  salt ;  there  is  a  little  scattered  sage  and  larrea 
Mexicana. 

June  19th.     Passing  among  sand  and  gravel  hills 
along  the  bends  of  the  river ;  stopping  to  water  our 
animals  at  the  river,  some  of  them  became  mired  in 
the  quicksand  and  were  with  difficulty  saved.     Three 
or  four  Indians  made  their  appearance  ;  they  had  no 
clothing  but  an  old  rag,   and   wished  to  beg  every 
mouthful  of  food  they  could  see.     I  gave  two  of  them 
some  hard  bread  and  they  followed  me  to  get  more, 
rubbing  their  shriveled  maws  to  signify  their  famishing 
condition.     We  soon  after  met  a  dozen  more,  men  and 
women,  going  up  the  river,  with  baskets  on  their  heads, 
to  gather  the  beans  of  the  mesquite,  which  they  make 
much  use  of ;  they  are  altogether  the  most  miserable 
race  of  beings  I  ever  saw.     Dr.  Scott,  one  of  the  com- 
pany from  Mississippi,  lost  a  fine  horse  at  our  camp 
near  the  Pimos  village.     His  negro  man  went  back 
but  could  not  find  him.     This  morning  a  man  belong- 
ing to  a  late  company  came  up  with  him;  he  had  found 
him  on  the  field  of  grass  where  we  camped.     He  was 
not  willing  to  give  him  up,  until  after  considerable  con- 
tention and  some  threats,  but  seeing  our  strength,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  doctor,  he  promised  to  deliver  him  at 
the  Colorado.     Coming  again  into  deep  sand,  the  Gov- 
ernor stopped  to  rest  his  mules.     After  dinner,  Docts. 
Field  and  Brent,  of  Mississippi,  and  myself,  went  on 
and  found  a  little  grass  upon  a  steep  bank  of  the  old 
channel  of  the  river,  which  we   cut  for  our  animals. 
We  watered  them  at  some  pools  of  stagnant  water,  left 
by  the  receding  river.     Dr.  Brent  undertook  to  go  to 
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the  river  for  water  for  himself,  but  after  a  hard  tramp 
of  nearly  two  miles  he  gave  it  up.  As  we  expected 
the  wa:^ous  to  pass  by  the  road,  which  we  supposed  one 
and  a  half  miles  distant,  at  4  we  started  out,  and  had 
to  make  our  way  through  a  dense  field  of  sunflowers,  gen- 
erally eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  great  fatigue  to  our- 
selves and  animals.  Standing  upon  our  mules  to  take 
observations  occasionally,  we  could  see  nothing  but  one 
vast  field  of  sunflowers  and  the  mountains  in  the  distance ; 
but  taking  a  direct  course,  and  laying  our  hands  upon 
the  necks  of  our  mules,  to  keep  them  clear  of  the  dense 
growth,  the  strongest  taking  the  lead,  they  finally  broke 
a  passage  to  the  road.  The  company  coming  up,  Ave 
proceeded  through  these  fields,  several  miles  to  an  old 
camp,  with  ruins  of  wagons,  probably  Graham's,  be- 
yond which  we  turned  oS"  the  trail  a  mile  or  two,  and 
sent  our  animals  to  grass. 

I  took  my  canteens  and  gourds  and  started  for 
water,  leaving  the  doctor  to  cook  su])pcr.  Passing 
through  the  grass  meadow,  where  was  a  Mexican.camp, 
I  came  to  a  pond  a  mile  beyond.  I  got  back  to  camp 
after  dark,  much  fiitigued,  but  was  refreshed  by  an 
excellent  supper,  consisting  of  birds  killed  during  the 
day,  penole  pudding  and  coffee.  A  man  returned  who 
had  gone  before  to  the  Colorado  and  stated  tiie  dis- 
tance at  18  miles,  the  river  within  its  banks,  and  other 
information  which  was  cheering  to  us,  as  it  had  been 
reported  that  the  river  was  impassable. 

June  20th.  Passing  down  the  river,  we  arrived 
among  some  sand  and  gravel  hills,  upon  one  of  which 
a  part  of  us  ascended  and  beheld  the  junction  of  the 
famed  Colerado  and  Gila.     Below  the  junction  they 
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pass  through  a  canon  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  long, 
and  with  walls  50  feet  high.  On  the  north  side,  the 
mountains  rise  with  several  remarkable  looking  promi- 
nences, one  of  which  resembles  a  round  tower.  With 
some  difficulty  the  wagons  were  brought  to  the  banks 
of  the  Colorado  one  and  a  half  miles  below  the  junction. 
There  is  a  thick  growth  of  willows  and  cottonwoods, 
filled  up  with  canes,  vines,  and  weeds  along  the  bank, 
through  which  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate.  Farther 
back  are  clusters  of  mesquite;  there  was  a  road  cut 
through  the  thicket  to  the  river.  "We  hastened  down 
to  look  at  this  celebrated  stream  which  we  had  long 
wished  to  see.  It  is,  at  its  present  stage,  within  its 
banks  and  falling  rapidly. 

From  appearances,  it  seldom  overflows  at  this  point. 
It  is  about  350  yards  wide,  its  current  deep  and  strong, 
and  its  waters  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  from  the  clay 
and  mud  it  carries  with  it.  The  waters  of  the  Gila 
are  clear  and  sea  green.  There  is  no  grass  near  the 
crossing  on  the  Mexican  side,  but  the  Indians  (Yumas) 
who  throng  the  camp,  bring  the  stalks  of  the  young 
cane  from  the  other  side,  which  is  considered  nearly  as 
good  as  grass  for  the  animals.  These  Indians  being 
fine  formed,  athletic,  and  excellent  swimmers,  ventured 
across  the  stream  with  their  bundles  of  cane,  but  it  is 
a  difficult  feat,  as  the  current  carries  them  down  half 
a  mile  before  they  can  reach  the  bank.  I  have  never 
heard  of  an  American  attempting  to  swim  across  here. 

The  Colorado  is  said  to  be  navigable  to  this  place 
for  large  steamboats,  and  at  no  distant  day  we  may 
look  for  a  city  here  which  will  be  the  emporium  of  the 
extensive  hunting,  grazing,  agricultural  and  mineral 
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country  above.  J^fear  the  junction,  on  the  north  side, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Spanish  church  ;  it  was  built  by 
Father  Kino  about  250  years  ago,  but  the  settlement 
was  finally  depopulated  by  the  Indians. 

June  21st.  There  is  a  party  of  Mexicans  a  few 
rods  from  us,  also  an  American  company  with  whom 
are  Morris  and  Burke  of  our  original  company. 

The  American  company  are  engaged  this  morning 
in  crossing  their  animals  ;  the  current  is  so  swift,  that 
they  float  down  half  a  mile  before  they  can  land  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  they  employ  Indians  to  conduct  them  ; 
each  holds  a  mule  by  the  bridle,  swimming  before.  I 
saw  one  fine  mule  drowned  ;  a  party  that  crossed  day 
before  yesterday  had  five  drowned.  Jordan's  company 
had  five  mules  stolen.  The  Ilumas  Indians  are  good 
looking,  well  proportioned  fellows,  but  they  are  treach- 
erous and  not  to  be  trusted.  Our  company  are  mak- 
ing two  boats  to  cross  their  goods  in.  Their  frames 
are  made  of  willow  poles,  in  shape  of  a  ship's  boat, 
and  covered  with  India  rubber  blankets.  Five  mules 
have  been  drowned  to-day.  Only  25  or  30  have 
crossed  safely. 

June  22d.  The  Indians  have  some  money,  but  do 
not  know  the  true  value  of  it,  hence  we  suppose  they 
have  robbed  some  travelers.  An  Indian  offered  a  gold 
quarter  eagle  for  a  peck  of  beans,  another  a  half,  for 
two  (juarts  of  corn,  and  another  a  quarter  eagle  for  a 
quart  of  beans.  They  have  some  mules  which  can  be 
purchased  for  a  red  blanket  apiece.  There  are  some 
scorpions  and  tarantulas  about  the  camp ;  they  are 
ugly,  poisonous  creatures. 
June  23d.     The  company  having  completed  a  boat, 
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made  two  trips  with  her  this  afternoon.  She  is  18 
feet  long  and  shaped  like  a  whaleboat.  The  others 
are  about  the  same  size.  In  crossing,  the  current  car- 
ries the  boat  down  stream,  and  in  returning  a  little 
more  distance  is  added  in  spite  of  the  most  active  row- 
ing ;  we  are  obliged  to  bring  it  up  to  the  starting  point 
on  our  shoulders,  which  is  a  laborious  operation.  The 
Governor  has  sent  his  animals  a  few  miles  up  the  river 
to  grass. 

June  24th.  We  have  been  all  day  in  getting  our 
animals  and  goods  across  the  river ;  we  had  crossed 
all,  excepting  two,  without  the  loss  of  any  ;  we  adopted 
the  Texian  plan  of  leading  one  or  two  on  each  side  of 
the  boat. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  with  what  ease  the  Indians 
swim  the  rapid  current.  I  saw  one  swim  with  his  foot 
under  the  chin  of  a  drowning  mule  and  save  him. 

June  25th.  We  have  all  got  over,  and  camped  at 
the  landing  among  thick  cottonwoods  and  tall  weeds, 
which  we  have  cut  away  and  formed  comfortable  stalls 
for  our  animals,  and  places  for  ourselves  in  the  shade. 
Nothing  can  be  more  delightful,  we  need  no  better 
shelter.  Doct.  F.  Rice  and  myself  Avent  out,  two 
miles  on  the  plains,  in  the  morning,  to  graze  our  ani- 
mals ;  we  found  down  the  river  some  cane  and  plenty 
of  pig-weeds,  but  no  grass. 

The  greater  part  of  Mexico  through  which  we  have 
passed,  consists  of  dry  table  land,  with  but  few  streams 
of  water,  and  many  of  these,  although  torrents  in  the 
wet  season,  are  dry  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year. 
High  and  precipitous  mountains  rise  in  every  direction, 
destitute  of  vegetation,  and,  in  many  places,  form  im- 
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passable  barriers  to  communication.  The  whole  of 
this  table  land  is  destitute  of  timber  suitable  for  build- 
ing, and  -what  sticks  can  be  procured  for  rafters  and 
other  necessary  purposes  are  crooked  staddles,  and 
■would,  in  most  countries,  be  rejected  as  useless.  On 
account  of  the  want  of  water  the  settlements  are  far 
between,  although  where  the  land  can  be  irrigated  it 
produces  large  crops.  There  are  a  few  beautiful  val- 
leys whose  climate  and  soil  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  in  the  world,  yet  from  want  of  communication  with 
the  sea,  produce  for  exportation  cannot  be  raised  with 
profit.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  there  are 
but  few  birds  or  insects,  and  the  atmosphere  is  so  very 
dry,  that  meat  will  keep  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  without  salt. 

This  country,  both  from  its  nature  and  the  character 
of  the  people,  can  be  of  no  use  as  an  appendage  to  any 
other  country.  The  people  generally  are  evidently 
not  sufficiently  enhghtened,  and  are  too  liable  to  be- 
come dupes  to  partisan  chiefs,  to  be  able  to  support  for 
any  length  of  time  a  stable,  independent  government. 
As  a  whole,  the  central  part  cannot  be  considered  a 
desirable  country. 

June  2Gth.  The  greater  part  of  the  company  have 
concluded  to  leave  the  wagons,  as  their  progress  is 
very  slow,  and  there  is  no  longer  much  danger  of  the 
Indians.  The  doctor  and  myself  having  made  prepa- 
rations, placed  ourselves  in  the  company  of  some  Mexi- 
cans, and  went  down  the  river  to  a  watering  place,  not 
far  from  the  ford.  AVc  found  here  Doct.  Scott  and 
about  a  dozen  others. , 

There  was  not  much  for  the  animals,  but  a  kind  of 
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pig-weed,  which  the  mules  eat  greedily.  We  carefully 
collected  all  the  grass  we  could  find,  as  we  felt  that 
their  lives  were  nearly  as  important  as  ours,  as  ours 
might  depend  upon  theirs  in  crossing  the  great  desert 
before  us.  There  was  at  this  place  an  encampment 
of  Jumas  ;  they  were  collecting  and  preparing  mesquite 
beans,  of  whic]i  they  make  molasses,  and  use  in  various 
ways :  also  the  seed  of  the  weed  before  mentioned. 
These  they  dry  in  the  chaff,  then  beat  them  out,  and 
grind  them  upon  a  metate  and  make  them  into  a  por- 
ridge. 

The  dress  of  the  women  consisted  of  a  frill  of  bark, 
fastened  by  a  band  around  the  loins,  otherwise  entirely 
unencumbered.    But  though  their  dress  was  of  as  brief 
a  pattern  as  that  of  Mother  Eve,  they  appeared  also  as 
modest  as  she.     There  was  among  them  one  girl,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  belle,  and  might  be  called  hand- 
some, which  I   think  very  uncommon   among  Indian 
women.     The  captain,  or  chief,  was  among  them  ;  he 
speaks  Spanish.     Capt.  Allen  of  St.   Louis  and  two 
others  were  drowned,  in  crossing  the  river  near  here  a 
short  time  since.     Eleven  of  us  being  ready  two  hours 
before  sundown,  we  started  upon  the  desert  without  a 
guide,  and  with  no  certain  knowledge  of  its  features. 
This  desert  is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  across,  with 
no  water,  except  in  holes  dug  in  the  ground  at  two 
or  three  places,  and  these  often  get  filled  up  with  sand. 
We  hastened  down  the  river,  over  difficult  hills  of  sand 
and  gravel,  twelve  or  fourteen  miles.     At  dark  the 
path  had  diverged  from  the  river  considerably' ;  looking 
down  a  steep  bank  we  saw  two  fires  ;  we  hailed  their 
proprietors,  but  no  answer  being  returned  we  kept  on. 
10 
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Turning  directly  from  tlie  river,  -we  entered  upon  the 
sand-drifts  ;  we  dismounted  from  our  animals,  and 
commenced  Avading  through  these  banks,  Avhich  in  form 
and  cleanliness,  gave  the  scene  the  appearance  of  a 
northern  mid-winter  night,  although  the  warm  breezes 
were  fanning  our  exposed  chests.  After  a  few  hours 
of  hard  labor,  we  left  the  sand-hills,  and  entered  upon 
a  hard  plain,  covered  with  scattered  pieces  of  lava. 
As  the  moon  went  down,  we  tied  our  animals  to  some 
mesquite  bushes,  and  laid  down  in  the  sand  to  re- 
pose. 

June  2Tth.  We  rose  at  daylight,  and  having  taken 
a  hasty  breakfast,  started  on  to  reach  the  first  well, 
which  was  36  miles  from  the  river,  before  it  became 
too  hot.  Stopping  to  give  our  animals  some  mesquite 
beans,  we  arrived  at  a  dry  arroyo  at  8  o'clock.  Rush- 
ing into  it,  we  found  a  hole  eight  feet  deep,  with  a 
dead  horse  and  a  few  inches  of  water  at  the  bottom. 
We  found  another  a  little  farther  up  the  gullj^,  in 
the  same  condition.  Some  of  us  were  nearly  out  of 
water,  and  knew  not  how  far  it  was  to  the  next,  but 
we  determined  to  press  on.  Going  up  the  arroyo,  I 
saw  several  dead  animals  with  their  saddles  and  trap- 
pings. 

We  soon  came  to  an  extensive  plain  of  sand,  with  no 
green  thing  but  a  shrub  which  even  a  mule  will  sooner 
die  than  eat.  The  day  was  extremely  hot,  and  some 
of  us  being  nearly  out  of  water,  dare  only  wet  our 
mouths  ;  our  sufferings  from  thirst  were  great.  Early 
in  the  afternoon,  we  passed  a  large  wagon,  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  Mr.  Noble,  with  the  harnesses, 
cooking  utensils,  &c.,  scattered  about.     Some  of  us 
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stopped  to  rest  awhile  in  its  shade,  others  kept  on. 
The  doctor  and  myself  stopped  in  the  afternoon  and 
fixed  a  blanket  upon  the  largest  bush  we  could  find  to 
afibrd  a  little  shade.  Our  animals  munched  what  dry 
sticks  they  could  find  greedily. 

Mr.  Smith  from  New  Orleans  coming  up,  leading 
his  mule,  we  hailed  him  and  asked  if  he  had  any  water, 
to  which  he  replied,  not  a  drop,  and  showed  us  his 
tongue,  saying  he  was  famishing.  Starting  on  with 
him  on  foot,  we  met  a  poor  old  horse  that  had  been  left 
by  some  one.  He  looked  at  us  a  little  and  staggered 
on.  We  saw  more  than  a  dozen  dead  animals  with 
their  trappings  on  the  road  to-day.  When  any  one  saw 
a  saddle  better  than  his  own,  he  made  an  exchange. 
After  dark,  the  rear  came  up,  and  we  moved  slowly 
over  a  sand-hill,  with  fearful  forebodings,  and  as  the 
moon  had  not  yet  risen,  we  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
the  trail. 

Such  as  these,  are  times  to  try  men's  souls.  Some 
broke  out  in  the  most  extravagant  expressions,  declar- 
ing that  we  had  lost  the  way, — should  never  find 
water, — all  perish,  &c.  Others  said  nothing,  but 
jogged  steadily  on,  with  a  fixed  determination  to  per- 
severe. After  traveling  an  hour  or  two  more,  we 
came  suddenly  to  the  brow  of  a  steep  sand-bank,  and 
saw  fires  beneath  us.  We  all  shouted ;  some  asking 
if  there  was  any  water,  to  which  the  reply  was — yes, 
if  you  can  wait  for  it.  Going  down  the  steep  bank, 
we  encountered  a  horrid  stench  arising  from  dead  ani- 
mals which  lay  around ;  tying  the  mules  to  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  the  wells,  I  soon  found  one  of 
these  holes,  which  was  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  deep. 
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Letting  myself  down  by  a  stick  Avhich  lay  across  the 
top,  I  found  a  little  muddy  water  at  the  bottom,  which 
I  dipped  up  with  my  tin  cup.  Never  did  water  taste 
more  sweet.  I  then  filled  two  gourds,  Avhicli  I  carried 
up  and  stirred  penole  into  it,  and  drank  about  two 
quarts,  until  I  Avas  satisfied.  Some  of  the  company 
declared  they  drank  a  gallon,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
it,  although  I  should  have  done  so  before  this  experi- 
ence. (This  had  a  sweetish  taste ;  that  of  the  other 
well  at  which  the  animals  were  watered  is  brackish.) 
We  then  proceeded  to  water  our  animals.  We  dipped 
with  a  tin  cup  into  a  pail,  and  emptied  into  an  India 
rubber  keeler,  out  of  which  the  animals  drank.  There 
is  danger  of  the  sand  caving  in  ;  four  of  us  labored 
until  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  I  rose  before  light  that  I 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  fill  my  vessels. 

June  28th.  We  took  our  animals  out  two  miles  to 
eat  mesquite  beans,  Avhich  fortunately  are  plenty  at 
that  place  at  this  time,  or  the  poor  brutes  would  have 
left  their  bones  on  this  desert.  We  returned  at  11 
o'clock,  wishing  to  water  again  in  the  afternoon  and 
start  on  our  journey,  but  another  company  coming  up, 
we  were  obliged,  through  courtesy,  to  wait  till  an  hour 
before  sundown,  when  we  gave  them  as  much  as  they 
wanted.  Mr.  Noble  had  sent  a  message  back,  and 
had  stuck  notices  upon  some  wagons  which  he  had  left 
here,  that  it  was  eleven  leagues  to  the  next  well,  the 
water  of  which  was  so  bad  as  to  kill  all  animals  that 
drank  it ;  and  GO  miles  through  to  the  water  of  Carrizo 
Creek.  Dr.  F.  and  myself  therefore  filled  what  ves- 
sels w^e  had,  and  also  an  India  rubber  pillow,  and  went 
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on  by  moonliglit.     At  2  o'clock,  we  lay  down  by  the 
path  and  slept  until  morning. 

June  29th.  Starting  at  light,  we  soon  came  to  some 
mesquites,  and  gave  our  animals  a  breakfast.  I  then 
went  forward,  till  about  noon,  when  we  found  more 
beans  and  gathered  them  for  our  animals.  Two  Mexi- 
cans who  passed  us  last  night  returned  from  the  well, 
three  miles  ahead,  and  stopped  with  us.  Two  hours 
before  sundown  we  proceeded  to  the  well  which  is 
located  in  a  deep  hollow.  The  water  was  salt  and 
very  offensive,  but  we  gave  our  animals  a  little.  In 
the  night  we  passed  over  large  tracts  of  land  as  barren 
of  any  kind  of  vegetation  as  a  brick-yard,  upon  which 
the  hoofs  of  our  animals  made  no  impression.  The 
smooth  surface  of  the  ground  glittered  in  the  moon- 
beams. In  order  to  relieve  my  mule,  I  walked  about 
one  half  of  the  way,  as  I  have  often  done.  With  one 
hand  hold  of  the  horn  of  the  saddle,  we  have  jogged 
along  together  many  a  weary  mile.  Sleep  and  weari- 
ness became  very  oppressive,  as  this  was  the  fourth 
night  since  we  had  had  much  rest.  Two  hours  before 
day,  we  stopped  in  the  sand  and  slept  about  an  hour. 

June  30th.  We  arrived  at  Carrizo  (Cane)  Creek 
at  noon  ;  this  is  the  first  running  water  on  this  side  of 
the  desert.  The  whole  distance,  we  have  passed  car- 
casses of  mules  and  horses,  particularly  at  the  end  of 
the  route  ;  I  should  judge  at  least  30  or  40  a  day.  A 
short  distance  back,  we  passed  a  poor  mule  with  a  sad- 
dle on,  standing  in  the  path,  while  a  pack  of  wolves 
were  howling  for  him  over  a  neighboring  sand-hill. 
The  creek  can  be  stepped  over  in  some  places,  and 
disappears  in  the  sand,  a  mile  below.  The  last  part  of 
10* 
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the  journey  on  the  desert  is  the  most  forlorn  that  can 
be  imaj^uicd,  consisting  of  immense  sandhills,  Avorn 
into  various  singular  shapes,  outskirting  the  desert  with 
mica,  and  layers  of  gypsum.  As  there  is  no  grass 
here,  Ave  went  on  hoping  to  find  some.  Driving 
through  the  sand  up  the  shallow  bed  of  the  quondam 
stream  in  the  scorching  sun,  we  stopped  at  3  o'clock, 
not  being  able  to  find  grass.  The  animals  eat  a  few 
leaves  from  some  of  the  miserable  bushes.  An  hour 
before  sundown  we  proceeded  up  the  mountains  ;  at 
10  o'clock  Ave  met  two  Indians,  Avho  told  us  tliat  there 
Avas  plenty  of  grass,  and  an  encampment  of  Americans 
a  short  distance  ahead.  AVe  soon  came  to  it,  and  Avere 
again  delighted  Avith  the  sight  of  grass ;  we  had  not 
seen  a  spire  for  four  days.  Several  of  the  company 
have  lost  animals  on  the  desert. 

July  1st.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen  Indian  huts 
here,  the  most  miserable  that  can  be  imagined,  merely 
sheds  four  or  five  feet  high,  covered  Avith  cane  and 
reeds  and  open  on  one  or  two  sides.  There  is  here  a 
bold  and  beautiful  sulphur  spring,  called  Ojo  Grande, 
forming  a  magnificent  pool,  15  or  20  feet  in  diameter, 
the  Avaters  of  Avhich  have  a  fine  medicinal  taste  ;  also 
several  smaller  ones  of  pure  Avatcr.  These  are  the 
source  of  Carrizo  Creek. 

July  2d.  Numbers  of  our  rear,  and  the  forerunners 
of  the  Mexican  company  arriving,  Ave  resumed  our 
journeyings.  Passing  through  the  A'alley,  Ave  crossed 
over  a  narrow  ridge  of  mountains,  and  found  ourselves 
in  another  valley,  apparently  entirely  mountain-locked  ; 
however,  following  the  track,  it  led  us  into  a  very  re- 
markable defile,  that  opened  in  the  side  of  the  moun- 
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tain.  This  pass  is  so  narrow,  as  only  to  give  room  for 
a  road.  On  either  side  are  high,  and  most  of  the  way 
precipitous  rocks  for  nearly  two  miles.  The  bottom  is 
sandy  and  as  smooth  as  a  plain.  A  stream  of  water 
evidently  runs  down  this  passage  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  has  thus  left  a  sandy  bottom.  At  one  place  the 
pass  between  the  perpendicular  rocks  is  only  about  four 
feet  wide,  and,  of  course,  wagons  to  pass,  must  be 
taken  to  pieces.  Mr.  Noble,  from  Chihuahua,  passed 
about  two  weeks  since,  besides  which  probably  no  more 
than  one  or  two  trains  ever  passed.  The  rocks  on 
either  side  have  been  broken  oflF,  probably  by  Maj. 
Graham  or  Mr.  Noble,  Winding  our  way  for  sev- 
eral miles  among  mountains,  some  of  which  are  said  to 
be  5,000  feet  high,  we  came  to  the  little  Indian  settle- 
ment of  San  Felippe.  It  consists  of  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  huts  and  sheds.  The  Indians  cultivate  a  few 
vegetables.  We  had  for  supper  a  fine  rabbit  stew. 
Doct.  F.  and  myself  being  alone,  we  again  packed  up 
a  little  after  dark,  and  coming  upon  a  plain,  soon  found 
ourselves  upon  the  wrong  trail.  We  have  entered  the 
grass  country  of  California,  the  oaks  begin  to  have  the 
appearance  of  trees  ;  becoming  convinced  that  we  were 
wrong,  after  following  a  cattle  track  some  distance,  I 
took  a  straight  course  across  the  plain,  and  about  half 
a  mile  distant  found  the  road  and  gave  notice  to  my 
companion  by  hallooing.  We  camped  at  12  o'clock  at 
night,  the  weather  very  cool,  so  that  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  use  our  overcoats  or  blankets.  We  had  got 
upon  high  grounds  ;  we  passed  on  the  way  through 
thickets  of  the  agave  Americana,  the  centennial  plant; 
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the  sharp  thorns  at  the  ends  of  the  leaves  are  very 
annoj^ing. 

July  8d.  Two  Indians  visited  us  this  morning,  and 
informed  us  that  ■we  "were  within  two  leagues  jof  a  mis- 
sion and  five  or  six  from  Warner's  Rancheria.  Cross- 
ing a  mountain  of  several  miles  we  came  in  vie-w  of  an 
extensive  valley  ;  crossing  a  part  of  it,  we  ascended  a 
hill,  where  we  were  met  by  about  a  dozen  Indians  well 
dressed  and  mounted  on  fine  fat  horses  ;  they  informed 
us  that  Warner's  was  over  the  hill.  We  arrived  at 
noon  ;  it  comprises  a  fine  valley  of  considerable  extent. 
The  various  kinds  of  grasses  were  abundant,  and  of  fine 
quality.  Warner  was  not  at  home,  much  to  our  dis- 
appointment, as  we  were  expecting  to  obtain  informa- 
tion and  provisions  of  him.  jNIr.  Warner  is  from  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.  I  was  informed  afterwards  that  ho 
had  been  gone  for  months.  The  Aqua  Callienta  (hot 
springs)  at  this  place  I  have  since  been  told  are  of  the 
temperature  of  137°  Fahrenheit.  The  predominant 
mineral  is  sulphur. 

Provisions  are  exorbitantly  high,  it  being  the  first 
rancho  in  California,  and  travelers  arriving  from  a  long 
distance,  and  where  there  is  but  little  opportunity  for 
purchasing  food,  are  sometimes  scandalously  imposed 
upon.  For  beef,  they  asked  as  high  as  20  or  25  cents 
per  pound  ;  horses  nearly  as  high  as  in  the  States. 
Two  years  ago  they  could  be  bought  for  from  five  to  fif- 
teen dollars.  There  are  three  small  vineyards  here  that 
look  well.  In  the  afternoon,  going  on  we  entered 
among  the  hills,  from  whose  tops  we  could  see  the  level 
lawns  of  the  valley,  with  its  luxuriant  grass  and  groves 
of  oak  that  grow  in  long  narrow  strips  through  the 
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valley,  forming  a  fine  landscape.  We  camped  among 
the  mountains  at  10  o'clock.  The  mountains  are  be- 
ginning to  cover  their  nakedness  considerably. 

July  4th.  We  passed  several  Indian  settlements. 
About  noon  we  met  two  Indians,  from  whom  we  suc- 
ceeded in  purchasing  three  dollars  worth  of  jerked 
beef.  They  sell  it  by  the  bundle.  They  cooked  some 
beef  and  asked  us  to  eat.  I  thought  it  the  most  deli- 
cious I  ever  tasted.  They  were  returning  from  Pueblo- 
de-los-Angelos,  and  displayed  some  handkerchiefs,  and 
other  dry  goods,  which  they  had  purchased,  and  the 
prices  paid.  The  merchants  will  get  rich  there  if  they 
have  large  sales.  We  camped  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
thirty  miles  from  the  Aqua  Callionta,  holding  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  best  grass  land.  After  a  long  parley 
we  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  small  sheep  ;  the  price 
first  named  was  $10  ;  we  finally  paid  $2.  Dr.  Scott's 
party  of  six,  were  with  us. 

July  5th.  Passing  over  a  succession  of  hills,  we 
came  to  a  valley  where  was  a  rancho  with  a  solitary 
house,  and  as  usual  a  corral,  formed  by  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground,  for  the  cattle.  Large  herds  of  cattle 
and  goats  were  grazing  on  the  plain ;  the  cattle  are  of 
a  superior  quality.  We  camped  at  night  under  a  large 
willow,  at  the  end  of  a  beautiful  lake  two  or  three  miles 
long.  The  moon  appearing  in  the  heavens,  shedding 
her  mild  rays  into  the  tranquil  water,  while  clumps  of 
cottonwoods,  at  intervals  along  the  shores  reheved  the 
mind  from  the  idea  of  barrenness,  to  which  we  have 
been  long  accustomed,  together  with  low  ranges  of 
mountains  at  no  great  distance,  formed  an  enchanting 
scene.     We  sat  down  to  our  supper  of  veal  stew  by  the 
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moonlight.  I  know  not  by  what  name  this  lake  is 
known,  but  I  shall  call  it  Lake  Bonita. 

July  Gth.  We  passed  several  ranchos,  well  stocked 
with  cattle.  The  inhabitants  live  almost  exclusively 
on  meat ;  they  are  called  beef  ranchos.  No  flour  or 
other  provisions  are  to  be  had.  "We  are  living  in  their 
style,  from  necessity. 

July  7th.  We  have  been  passing  through  large 
fields  of  mustard  growing  wild,  which  was  nearly  ripe 
and  fit  to  cut.  It  appears  like  our  American  mustard, 
and  grows  rank  and  thick.  A  little  before  noon  we 
came  to  Williams'  ranche.  Col.  Williams  has  a  wheat 
mill  with  one  run  of  stone,  which  he  is  obliged  to  keep 
running  night  and  day  to  supply  travelers.  The  flour 
is  unbolted.  We  bought  an  alimuer,  about  six  quarts, 
for  one  dollar.  He  raises  large  crops  without  irrigation. 
The  neighboring  hills  are  covered  to  their  tops  with 
■wild  oats,  which  were  ripe.  They  are  as  free  from 
grass  and  Avecds  as  our  cultivated  fields.  We  turned 
our  mules  into  them  and  rested  at  noon.  I  saw  here 
some  wagons,  and  other  indications  of  civilized  life. 
The  California  cart,  their  only  carriage,  is  a  most 
clumsy  thing.  Its  wheels  are  composed  of  a  transverse 
section  of  a  tree,  and  but  a  little  more  than  two  feet  in 
diameter.  Some  of  them  have  a  roof,  made  of  hides, 
which  are  their  pleasure  carriages.  Colonel  Williams 
offered  Mr.  Evans,  of  Pa.,  who  is  with  us,  fifty  cents 
for  every  fanega,  or  two  bushels  of  wheat  he  would 
grind  in  his  mill.  When  in  order,  it  would  grind  two 
fanegas  in  an  hour.  lie  has  from  ten  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand head  of  neat  cattle,  besides  a  large  number  of 
horses. 
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July  8th.  We  remained  among  the  oats  until  after- 
noon, when  we  moved  six  miles  over  the  hills  and 
again  camped.  One  of  the  Dr's  mules  being  lame,  he 
stopped  to  doctor  it.  These  hills  are  all  covered  with 
wild  oats.  I  am  becoming  very  impatient  at  the  slow 
progress  we  are  making,  and  at  the  long,  unexpectedly 
long,  and  ever  lengthening  journey.  The  comforts  of 
social  life,  and  the  endearments  of  home  never  seemed 
so  precious  to  me  before. 

July  9th.  Mustard  on  the  plains,  and  oats  on  the 
hills,  again,  to-day.  We  passed  in  the  morning,  several 
large  ruined  buildings,  but  did  not  learn  what  they 
were.  Arriving  at  Pueblo-de-los-Angelos,  (city  of  the 
angels,)  we  as  usual  made  our  camp  on  some  grass  in 
the  suburbs.  We  called  in  the  afternoon  at  a  rancho, 
where  we  purchased  some  beef  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 
The  meat  had  been  lately  jerked,  but  as  we  were  out 
of  provisions,  we  commenced  eating  it,  without  stopping 
for  it  to  be  cooked.  As  we  were  about  leaving,  she 
called  us  back,  and  gave  us  a  plate  of  excellent  stewed 
meat,  with  so  much  kindness,  and  grace,  that  we  could 
not  but  admire  the  propriety  of  her  behavior,  and  ease 
of  her  manners  before  strangers ;  especially  as  she 
appeared  to  be  the  only  person  about  the  premises. 

July  10th.  There  are  two  routes  leading  from  this 
place  to  the  mines.  One  the  coast  route,  five  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  and  the  other  the  valley,  between  the 
coast  range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  (snowy  moun- 
tains,) four  hundred  miles,  which  is,  in  places,  desti- 
tute of  water,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  con- 
cluded to  take  the  longest  route. 

Pueblo-de-los-Angelos  is  situated   twenty-four  miles 
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from  its  embarcadero  on  the  Pacific.  Within  and 
near  the  town,  the  ground  is  abundantly  irrigated  from 
a  creek,  and  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  The 
buildings  are  of  adobes,  but  of  a  better  kind  than  is 
common  in  Mexico,  and  there  is  more  use  made  of 
lumber.  I  met  with  a  number  of  Americans,  ^Yho  had 
been  in  the  country  a  number  of  years,  and  ■were 
wealthy.  I  called  at  the  house  of  a  Frenchman,  \Yho 
complained  bitterly  of  the  present  government.  He 
stated  that  now  he  could  not  get  justice  done ;  formerly 
it  Avas  not  so.  The  chief  justice  of  the  place  owed 
him  $400,  for  ■which,  he  had  his  note,  but  he  could  not 
get  it. 

I  unexpectedly  met  with  three  of  my  old  company. 
Searles  ^^vas  "working  at  tailoring  for  a  wealthy  man ; 
twelve  dollars  was  paid  for  making  a  coat,  five  for  a 
vest,  &c.  Newland  and  Hudson  were  making  an 
adobe  wall  at  one  dollar  per  day  and  board.  They 
were  going  to  leave  for  the  diggings  in  a  few  days. 
The  fare  in  a  sailer  to  San  Francisco  was  twenty  dol- 
lars. Leaving  town  we  passed,  a  few  miles  out,  severa'l 
places  in  and  near  the  road,  from  which  were  oozing 
petroleum.  I  noticed  large  beds  of  it  that  had  become 
hard.  The  people  in  town  make  use  of  it  to  cover  the 
tops  of  the  Avails  that  surround  their  vineyards,  gar- 
dens, &c.  While  in  the  Pueblo,  Mr.  Cole,  of  the  No. 
Adams,  INIass.  company,  joined  us.  He  wxnt  to  Ma- 
zatlan  with  his  company,  who  took  shipping  from  that 
place,  but  hearing  that  mules  Avere  Avorth  from  three  to 
four  hundred  dollars  at  the  mines,  (which  Avas  incor- 
rect,) as  they  Avere  Avorth  but  little  in  Mazatlan,  he 
undertook  to  conduct  those  that  belonged  to  his  com- 
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pany,  by  land.  When  he  arrived  he  had  but  two 
animals,  all  the  rest  having  perished.  Three  men  -who 
traveled  a  part  of  the  way  with  him,  also  perished 
from  thirst.     Distance  thirty  miles. 

July  11th.  Our  road  this  morning  carried  us 
among  the  mountains,  which  rise  in  every  direction, 
but  we  generally  avoided  them,  by  winding  around. 
In  the  afternoon,  after  descending  the  Coast  Range, 
one  of  the  most  steep  and  difficult  mountains  which  we 
have  crossed,  we  found  ourselves  upon  a  wide  plain, 
which  we  were  satisfied  would  extend  to  the  ocean. 
Seeing  a  group  of  good  sized  birds,  within  gun  shot,  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  Dr.  to  them.  We  directly 
calculated  upon  a  nice  stew  for  supper ;  he  fired,  I 
saw  a  parcel  of  them  fall  over  ;  we  ran  up,  and  found 
that  he  had  killed  five  owls,  that  were  sitting  over  the 
hole  of  a  prairie  dog,  or  some  other  animal,  in  which 
these  birds  live.  About  sundown,  we  met  a  Mexican, 
and  asked  him  how  far  it  was  to  water ;  he  said  one 
league.  Going  more  than  two,  and  not  finding  any, 
we  turned  off  to  some  trees  and  camped.  Of  late,  we 
have  let  our  animals  loose,  hobbling  part  of  them.  If 
the  grass  is  good  they  will  not  wander  far  from  camp. 
After  building  a  fire,  and  disposing  of  our  baggage, 
we  first  heard  a  roaring  sound,  which  for  a  moment  we 
were  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  but  were  immediately 
satisfied  that  it  proceeded  from  the  surf  of  the  Pacific, 
apparently  four  or  five  miles  distant. 

The  nights  have  been  damp  since  we  have  arrived 
near  the  ocean,  and  the  fogs  do  not  clear  away  before 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Distance  thirty- 
eight  miles. 
11 
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July  12th.  Calling  at  a  rancho  we  purchased  some 
meat  and  milk  at  reasonable  prices.  We  soon  came 
in  sight  of  what  we  had  long  wished  to  see,  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Its  wide  waves  can  be  observed  at  a  consid- 
erable distance,  following  each  other,  and  gathering 
force  from  their  long  career  until  they  run  far  upon  the 
beach,  and  again  recede.  But  still  there  is  a  calmness, 
and  quiet  grandeur  in  it,  and  its  whisperings  and  mur- 
murings  seem  to  speak  of  hidden  things.  Our  path 
ran  along  the  beach ;  the  mountains  in  some  places 
coming  to  the  water's  edge.  The  path  was  along  the 
steep  sides  of  the  mountain,  in  places  overhanging  the 
sea.  At  others  we  passed  over  the  sandy  beach,  the 
waves  sometimes  flowing  to  our  animals'  feet.  Whale 
bones  are  scattered  along  the  shore. 

While  stopping  to  refresh  our  animals,  a  drove  of  fat 
cattle  passed  us,  going  to  the  mines.  At  11  o'clock 
passed  Sante  Beneventura,  formerly  a  flourishing 
mission,  but  now  decaying.  It  consists  of  a  very  large 
church,  and  several  long  rows  of  buildings  of  one  story, 
covered  with  tiles,  situated  under  a  mountain  near  the 
sea.  There  are  extensive  gardens,  surrounded  with 
high  adobe  walls,  which  are  now  beginning  to  fall. 
There  are  some  fruit  trees  ;  we  gathered  some  pears, 
which  were  not  ripe.     Distance  30  miles. 

In  July  1831,  there  were  in  California  21  missions, 
to  which  were  attached  about  18,000  Indians.  These 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  the  missions, 
and  were  made  to  cultivate  the  neighboring  grounds, 
to  a  considerable  extent.  In  1833,  under  the  indepen- 
dent government,  the  salary  of  the  Monks  was  discon- 
tinued, the  Indians  were  released  from  servitude,  and 
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the  mission  fund  confiscated.  The  missions  were 
soon  deserted.  Some  of  them  are  now  in  the  possess- 
ion of  private  individuals.  They  were  built  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  some  of  them  with  considerable  taste. 

July  13th.  Passing  along  the  "  sounding  shore," 
we  came  to  a  place  where  the  mountains  recede,  and 
there  are  several  ranches  that  are  well  cultivated,  and 
very  fruitful.  The  cool  breezes  from  the  ocean  render 
it  pleasant  traveling.  Large  oaks,  with  wide  spreading 
gnarled  branches,  are  hung  with  festoons  of  lace-like 
moss. 

We  stopped  a  few  hours  in  Sante  Barbara.  This 
town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  from  a  distance  has 
the  appearance  of  being  larger  than  it  really  is.  There 
are  but  four  or  five  stores,  and  but  little  business  is 
done.  The  best  grazing  country  is  from  San  Diego 
past  this  place. 

Two  vessels  were  at  anchor  oif  the  town.  One  of 
them  from  Mazatlan  with  passengers  for  San  Francisco. 
It  has  been  45  days  on  its  way,  and  stopped  for  water 
and  provisions.  The  passengers  were  from  Texas,  and 
some  of  them  had  taken  a  little  too  much  aguardiente, 
and  had  committed  some  excesses.  There  is  one  large 
church. 

Common  brown  sugar  sells  for  372  cents,  and  rice 
from  12|  to  18|  cents  per  lb.  I  found  it  impossible  to 
get  any  cooking  vessels.  We  have  been  using  some 
earthen  pots  which  we  found  on  the  San  Pedro,  and  a 
tin  pint  cup  ;  a  pint  cup  costs  a  dollar.  One  of  our  com- 
pany paid  another  a  dollar  for  an  old  coffee  pot,  minus 
handle  and  spout,  and  whose  sides  were  so  knocked 
in  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  it  by  geometri- 
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cal  figures.  We  camped  five  miles  out  of  town.  The 
grass  is  mostly  dried  up,  but  the  California  clover, 
which  is  beaten  down,  affords  a  large  quantity  of  seed, 
on  which  animals  fatten.  All  the  horses,  as  well  as 
cattle,  of  which  I  have  seen  thousands,  are  fatter  than 
I  ever  saw  before.     Distance  25  miles. 

July  14th.  A  herd  of  horses  that  were  feeding 
near  us  got  up  a  stampede  in  the  night,  and  took  one 
of  our  mules  with  them.  We  passed  a  valley  in  the 
mountains  opening  to  the  sea,  where  there  was  a  very 
strong  smell  of  petroleum.  We  did  not  go  out  of  our 
way  to  see  from  whence  it  came.  Passing  along  the 
shore,  in  the  afternoon,  we  saw  a  steamship  making 
rapid  progress  towards  the  north.  We  supposed  it  to 
be  the  regular  steamer  from  Panama. 

We  frequently  cross  deep  ravines  which  are  steep 
and  difficult.  They  occur  between  ridges  that  end  in 
the  sea.  At  night  we  overtook  Mr.  Noble,  from 
Chihuahua,  with  two  wagons.  lie  had  left  four  on  the 
route.  He  Avas  carrying  baggage  for  men  going  to 
the  mines.  His  principal  object  however  was  to  get 
his  mules  and  wagons  there.     Distance  30  miles. 

July  15th.  Following  the  shore  a  few  hours,  we 
struck  off  into  the  mountains,  among  huge  rocks,  and 
scenery  of  the  wildest  description.  Stopped  at  a 
ranche  among  the  mountains,  where  we  obtained  some 
provisions.  At  conspicuous  places  in  the  mountain 
passes,  companies  that  have  preceded  us,  have  written 
various  kinds  of  information  upon  the  rocks,  and  the 
skulls  of  cattle,  that  lay  by  the  path.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  wild  oats. 

In  the  afternoon  we  stopped  at  Sante  lues,  a  mission. 
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to  obtain  information  concerning  the  road.  It  •\,\-as 
similar  to  others  we  have  seen,  enclosed  by  a  strong 
wall.  A  few  Indians  were  seen  about  the  premises. 
There  were  cells  with  iron  grated  windows,  about  the 
court.  Every  thing  was  on  a  large  scale.  We  camped 
among  the  mountains.     Distance  25  miles. 

July  16th.  Crossing  a  high  and  steep  mountain, 
we  came  to  a  valley  stocked  with  thousands  of  cattle, 
belonging  to  a  rancho  at  which  we  arrived  at  10  o'clock. 
As  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Spanish  ranches  in  this 
section,  I  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  it.  The  ground 
in  front  of  the  house  was  strown  with  the  offal  of  cattle, 
on  which  scores  of  buzzards  and  crows  were  feeding  in 
quiet  security  ;  and,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the 
skulls  and  skeletons  of  animals,  had  been  allowed  to 
accumulate,  making  a  perfect  Golgotha.  Nothing  was 
to  be  had  for  food,  but  beef,  and  hence  arises  the  name 
of  beef  ranches.  We  then  crossed  a  low  sand  plain  24 
miles,  and  arrived  the  other  side  and  camped  in  some 
clover,  before  dark.  This  plain  is  as  level  as  a  floor, 
nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  the  bed  of  a  lake,  as  there  are  well 
defined  banks  where  we  entered  and  left  it. 

In  crossing  it  I  was  witness  to  an  optical  illusion, 
which  I  have  often  heard  described,  but  never  before 
saw.  A  little  before  night,  having  fallen  nearly  a 
mile  behind  my  companions,  and  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bank,  before  me,  perhaps  six  or  eight  miles 
distant,  the  sun  being  very  hot,  I  saw  coming  towards 
me  the  appearance  of  a  man  20  or  30  feet  high.  This 
continued  perhaps  fifteen  minutes,  but  as  we  approached 
each  other,  the  figure  gradually  diminished  to  the  size 
11* 
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of  an  ordinary  man,  and  proved  to  be  a  Mexican  ■whom 
I  met  walking  alone. 

On  relating  the  circumstance  -when  I  arrived  at  our 
camp,  the  doctor  mentioned  an  instance  which  happened 
in  Texas  during  its  war  with  Mexico.  The  inhabitants 
of  a  little  port  were  one  afternoon  thrown  into  a  state 
of  alarm  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  vessel  at  sea, 
making  its  way  into  the  harbor,  but  were  relieved  by 
its  arriving  in  the  size  of  a  small  sail-boat  before  night. 
Distance  36  miles. 

July  17th.  We  arrived  at  the  Ranjcho  Napoma, 
kept  by  an  American,  before  breakfast,  where  we  ob- 
tained milk  and  penole.  We  afterwards  again  came 
in  view  of  the  sea.  There  are  numerous  small  streams 
of  excellent  water  running  from  the  mountains.  Dis- 
tance 28  miles. 

July  18th.  We  arrived  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  the 
capital  of  a  county,  formerly  a  state  of  that  name.  The 
mission  buildings  are  in  the  shape  of  a  large  compact 
square,  and  with  a  few  other  buildings,  form  a  small 
village.  They  are  occupied  by  Indians  and  Mexicans. 
There  is  one  variety  store,  and  several  grog  shops. 
Flour  12|  cents,  and  sugar  50  cents  per  lb.  There 
Avas  a  proclamation  posted  up,  issued  by  Gov.  Riley, 
setting  forth  the  existing  form  of  government  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  calling  for  a  general  convention  on  the  first 
of  September,  and  also  ordering  the  election  of  alcaldes 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  state,  kc. 

There  were  camped  near  here  forty  soldiers,  on  their 
way  north,  to  quell  the  Indians,  who  arc  makiug  attacks 
on  small  parties,  and  have  killed  eight  Americans. 
We  camped  three  miles  from  San  Luis. 
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July  19tli.  We  remained  in  camp.  Oats  are  plenty, 
and  we  find  it  necessary  to  recruit  our  animals.  Sev- 
eral parties  have  passed,  returning  from  the  mines.  It 
is  reported  that  foreigners  are  ordered  to  leave  the 
mines  within  a  month.  "\Ye  have  been  meeting  parties 
for  several  days  past. 

July  20th.  We  left  the  camp  early,  and  crossed 
the  mountain  into  a  valley,  where  at  a  rancho  we  saw 
an  American  soldier  who  had  been  wounded  in  a  dis- 
pute, by  an  ofiicer.  Upon  a  mountain  we  saw  the  first 
pines  since  entering  Mexico.  At  noon  we  stopped  at 
a  deserted  rancho,  where  a  company  of  dragoons  were 
encamped  with  wagons.  They  were  engaged  in  burn- 
ing a  coal-pit,  and  were  probably  preparing  to  shoe 
their  horses.  Temple  and  Rice,  of  the  North  Adams 
company,  joined  us.     Distance  28  miles. 

July  21st.  A  company  camped  near,  killed  a  deer, 
and  gave  us  half  of  it.  Passed  a  large  sulphur  spring. 
At  noon  we  stopped  at  the  deserted  mission,  San  Mc- 
Gill.     Distance  28  miles. 

July  22d.  Five  of  our  animals  straying  off"  last 
night,  it  was  10  o'clock  before  we  were  ready  to  start 
this  morning.  They  were  found  about  five  miles  from 
our  camp.  We  have  come  to  white  oaks  here ;  the 
oaks  heretofore  have  been  of  a  species  which  grow 
eight  or  ten  feet,  and  extend  their  wide  spreading 
branches.  The  trunks  of  some  are  five  or  six  feet  in 
diameter.  They  now  begin  to  run  up  higher,  and  are 
better  adapted  for  building  timber.  We  passed  a 
grizly  bear  and  cubs,  that  had  been  killed,  in  the  road. 
,  Saw  an  animal  which  we  supposed  to  be  that  called  a 
Mexican  lion,  and  were  waked  in  the  night  by  the 
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roaring  of  animals  wliicli  ayc  supposed  to  be  the  same. 
Our  mules  were  terribly  frightened,  but  we  prevented 
them  from  breaking  away.  Rabbits  and  deer,  and 
other  game  are  plenty.     Distance  16  miles. 

July  2.3d.  Soon  after  starting,  we  passed  a  rancho, 
where  we  obtained  meat  and  milk,  and  at  11  o'clock 
we  arrived  at  San  Antonio,  a  mission  now  deserted, 
but  whose  extensive  buildings  and  fields,  walled  in  Avith 
adobes,  with  drains  for  irrigation,  are  proofs  of  its  for- 
mer prosperity.  Crossing  a  steep  mountain,  in  the 
afternoon,  we  camped  on  the  farther  side,  where  we 
found  wild  oats.     Distance  30  miles. 

July  24th.  Coming  down  the  mountain  side,  we 
saw  several  herds  of  deer.  Towards  night  we  came  to 
a  little  deserted  village,  called  Colora,  where  a  Mexi- 
can, probably  from  Monterey,  had  established  himself 
in  a  vacant  room  with  a  few  things,  principally  eatables, 
to  sell  to  travelers.  He  asked  50  cents  for  sugar,  25 
centa  for  rice,  and  12|  cents  for  a  loaf  of  bread  con- 
taining two  mouthfuls ;  we  did  not  purchase.  Distance 
30  miles. 

July  25th.  Starting  without  water,  we  went  till  one 
o'clock  without  finding  any.  We  stopped  at  a  deserted 
rancho,  where  we  found  water,  and  camped  on  a  grassy 
spot.  We  have  left  Monterey  to  the  left,  and  go  by 
the  mission  of  St.  John,  (pronounced  in  Spanish  San 
Whan,)  it  being  a  nearer  way  to  the  first  mines. 

July  26th.  We  overtook  a  young  Frenchman,  resi- 
dent of  St.  Johns,  in  the  morning,  on  his  way  from 
Monterey.  He  was  very  communicative,  and  gave  us 
considerable  information  concerning  the  mines  and  its 
vicinity.     We  arrived  at  St.  Johns,  formerly  a  mission. 
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The  buildings  are  now  otherwise  tenanted.  There  are 
a  few  stores  and  hotels,  and  one  or  two  American  fam- 
ilies. After  procuring  some  provisions,  much  lower 
than  we  had  previously  paid,  and  getting  some  pears 
from  the  fine  and  extensive  old  mission  garden,  we 
camped  at  the  farther  side  of  a  wide  plain,  near  a 
rancho,  called  Pachecqua  tass,  eight  miles  from  St. 
Johns.  Distance  to  San  Francisco  one  hundred  miles ; 
from  Stanislaus  eighty  miles.  The  reports  from  the 
mines  are,  that  some  get  large  quantities  of  gold,  others 
but  little.  As  a  specimen  of  the  bravery  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, I  will  relate  what  was  communicated  by  Mr. 
Cole.  On  his  way  from  Mazatlan,  he  came  upon  five 
Mexican  soldiers,  who  belonged  to  a  company  stationed 
among  the  mountains,  to  look  out  for  robbers  that 
infest  the  road.  They  were  at  a  hut  where  were  four 
other  Mexicans.  Before  he  left  the  hut,  he  noticed  a 
gun  and  pistol,  belonging  to  a  member  of  his  company, 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  mentioned  to  the  owner  that 
he  had  better  look  out  or  the  Mexicans  would  steal  his 
arms ;  but  was  answered,  not  very  pleasantly,  that  he 
would  take  care  of  his  arms.  They  had  gone  about 
two  miles  when  the  man  overtook  them,  saying  that  he 
believed  the  Mexicans  had  stolen  his  gun  and  pistol, 
as  he  could  not  find  them.  They  did  not  feel  very 
pleasantly  about  turning  back,  as  it  was  very  warm, 
and  the  man  had  shown  great  carelessness ;  notwith- 
standing, he,  the  interpreter,  and  two  other  men  started 
back,  and  met  four  of  the  troops  on  the  road.  Cole 
went  directly  up  to  one  of  them,  and  giving  him  a 
pretty  severe  shaking,  ordered  him  to  vamos  directly 
back  to  the  hut  with  him,  and  give  him  his  gun  and 
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pistol,  or  he  would  shoot  every  one  of  them,  at  the 
same  time  drawing  his  revolver. 

When  they  had  returned  to  the  hut,  they  all  denied, 
at  first,  that  they  knew  any  thing  about  the  arms,  but 
after  some  management,  he  got  possession  of  their 
weapons,  and  placed  a  man  over  them  with  his  pistol 
cocked.  Two  of  them  then  started  down  a  gully,  where 
one  of  them  hid  himself  and  was  seen  no  more.  The 
other  presently  appeared  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  holding 
up  the  gun  to  show  that  he  had  found  it.  Cole  mo- 
tioned him  to  come  with  it,  which  he  did,  saying  that 
the  other  man  that  was  missing,  stole  the  gun.  Cole 
upon  that,  gave  him  a  few  knocks,  upon  which  the 
fellow  pretended  to  be  killed,  but  upon  applying  his 
thick  boot  to  his  ribs  a  few  times,  he  brought  him  to 
life  again.  He  then  demanded  the  pistol,  upon  which 
the  officer,  who  before  had  denied  any  knowledge  of  it, 
went  directly  to  a  bush  but  a  few  feet  distant,  and 
pulled  it  out.  They  then  gave  the  officer  and  the 
other  two  men  a  severe  drubbing.  The  owner  of  the 
Aveapons  struck  one  of  the  men,  and  unfortunatel}''  put 
his  thumb  out  of  joint  at  the  first  blow,  but  it  did  not 
prevent  him  from  finishing  the  castigation,  when  they 
left  them  to  make  their  own  reflections. 

July  27th.  We  crossed  a  high  mountain,  and  came 
into  the  valley  of  the  Joaquin,  and  camped  by  a  small 
pond.  The  water  was  well  stocked  with  fish  a  foot  in 
length,  but  we  caught  but  one,  as  they  would  only 
nibble  about  the  hook.     Distance  27  miles. 

July  28th.  The  valley  opened  into  a  wide  prairie 
before  us,  apparently  boundless,  like  the  ocean.  Nu- 
merous herds  of  deer  were  grazing  around  us.     We 
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saw  first  a  drove  of  about  two  hundred  wild  horses, 
and  afterwards  some  smaller  ones.  Thej  curveted 
their  necks,  and  galloped  off  as  we  approached.  When 
we  stopped  at  noon,  about  half  a  dozen  had  the  curi- 
osity to  come  nearer,  and  look  at  the  mules.  Becoming 
bewildered  among  the  paths  of  the  wild  horses,  we 
went  six  miles  out  of  our  waj,  and  came  to  a  lagoon 
that  wound  through  the  prairie  like  a  creek,  but  with- 
out a  current.  Following  along  its  banks  for  several 
miles,  we  camped  at  night  by  its  side,  having  lost  the 
main  track.  There  are  numerous  flocks  of  ducks  and 
curlews  in  its  waters.     Distance,  27  miles. 

July  29th.  The  musquitoes  were  so  annoying  in  the 
night,  that  we  got  no  sleep  until  we  removed  our  blan- 
kets farther  from  the  water.  Before  starting,  some 
Mexicans  passed,  going  the  near  way  through  the 
valley  to  the  Pueblo  de  los  Angelos,  from  whom  we 
learned,  that  we  were  considerably  off  the  track.  We 
then  went  back  and  spent  the  forenoon,  along  the  biou 
in  search  of  a  place  to  cross  to  the  river,  being  misdi- 
rected by  some  Mexicans,  who  were  camped  at  a 
water  hole.  At  four,  we  returned  to  that  place,  and 
found  a  trail  leading  down  the  river,  which  was  several 
miles  to  our  right,  as  indicated  by  a  row  of  trees.  We 
overtook  an  American  with  a  herd  of  cattle,  from  whom 
we  learned  that  the  ferry  was  eight  or  ten  miles  down 
the  river.  We  camped  a  mile  from  the  ferry  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  have  no  Avhere  seen  game 
as  plenty  as  in  this  valley.  We  killed  an  antelope  in 
the  morning.  We  could  frequently  see  herds  of  deer 
and  elk  in  different  directions  around  us,  as  well  as 
wild  horses.     In  the  lagoons  were  plenty  of  geese, 
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ducks,  curlews,  snipe,  and  other  fowl.  "We  have  taken 
but  little  pains  to  kill  game,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  carry 
much  on  our  animals,  and  are  not  willing  to  spend  any 
time,  but  I  should  suppose  that  a  hunter  would  find  it 
easy  to  kill  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  antelope  or 
elk  in  a  day,  besides  a  great  many  birds.  The  valley 
of  the  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  are  said  to  be  sixty 
miles  wide.  This  valley  may  truly  be  called  a  Para- 
dise for  hunters. 

July  30th,  We  came  to  the  ferry  before  breakfast. 
The  river  here  is  not  over  one  hundred  yards  wide, 
and  all  that  was  asked  for  each  person  was  two  dollars. 
Some  of  the  animals  swim  across,  but  those  that  chose 
could  have  the  privilege  of  leading  an  animal  behind  a 
boat  for  one  dollar  and  a  half.  Cole  and  Evans  led 
each  two  animals  across,  for  which  they  bargained  for 
one  dollar  per  animal.  The  rest  after  several  trials 
■were  driven  across.  Rice  went  into  the  water  to  guide 
them,  and  after  getting  into  the  current,  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  proceed,  or  to  get  back.  Temple  rushed  in, 
reached  him  a  stick,  and  thus  saved  him. 

The  ferryman  informed  us,  that  more  than  a  hun- 
dred persons  generally  crossed  in  a  day.  There  are 
no  buildings  here,  the  ferrymen  live  in  a  tent.  The 
river  banks  are  beautified  with  large  shade  trees, 
thinly  scattered,  forming  delightful  groves.  After 
stopping  until  12  o'clock,  we  entered  again  upon  a 
prairie,  twenty  miles  across.  We  reached  the  Tuo- 
lumne river  at  dark,  and  encamped. 

July  31  st.  We  arrived  at  the  ferry  early.  It  is 
kept  by  an  American.  The  river  was  low,  but  they 
asked  two  dollars  for  crossing  each  person.    We  forded 
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the  stream  without  difficulty,  and  entered  upon  another 
prairie.  The  Tuolumne  is  a  branch  of  the  Joaquin. 
We  became  be^Yildered  among  the  small  paths,  and 
camped  at  night  on  the  prairie  near  an  arroyo,  where 
we  found  some  water,  and  used  horse  chips  for  fuel. 

August  1st.  Our  course  from  the  ferry  across  the 
Tuolumne  has  been  north  of  east;  we  followed  a  blind 
track,  and  at  10  A.  M.,  after  passing  through  a  suc- 
cession of  hills,  we  came  into  a  large  traveled  road,  at 
right  angles.  After  consulting  awhile  as  to  which  was 
the  probable  way  to  Stanislaus,  we  finally  determined 
to  take  the  right,  as  we  observed  that  most  of  the 
tracks  were  in  that  direction.  We  supposed  that  we 
were  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Stanislaus,  from  the 
distance  we  had  gone,  however  we  traveled  several 
miles  in  a  burning  sun,  in  uncertainty  whether  we  were 
right,  and  getting  out  of  water,  suffered  much  from 
thirst.  Finding  a  little  water  oozing  from  the  side  of  a 
hill,  we  hastened  to  taste  it,  and  found  it  unfit  for 
drinking,  containing  sulphur.  At  four  in  the  afternoon 
we  came  to  a  little  water  in  a  hole,  containing  some 
insects,  commonly  called  iviggletails ;  here  we  had 
another  confab,  and  Temple,  Rice  and  Evans  thinking 
we  were  going  in  the  right  direction  for  Stanislaus 
kept  on,  and  Field,  Cole  and  myself  stopped,  and 
camped  to  wait  until  some  one  should  pass.  In  about 
half  an  hour  a  Mexican  appeared,  from  whom  we 
learned  that  we  were  wrong.  In  an  hour  or  two  the 
party  that  went  on  returned,  having  found  from  S'orae 
Mexicans,  their  mistake.     We  camped  at  this  place. 

August  2d.    Learning  that  we  were  now  ten  leagues 
from  Stanislaus,  and  about  four  from  the  Tuolumne 
12 
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digglns,  ■we  determined  first  to  visit  Tuolumne.  It 
was  one  league  to  the  ford  and  ferry  on  the  river. 
Before  crossing  vre  spent  an  hour  or  two  with  some 
Americans  who  had  just  arrived,  and  were  much  dis- 
couraged at  the  prospect.  Temple  and  Rice  deter- 
mined to  go  back  to  Stanislaus.  The  diggins  were 
scattered  along  up  the  river,  principally  three  leagues 
above.  The  place  where  we  stopped  was  reached  by  a 
very  rough  mule  path,  along  the  steep  and  rocky  bank 
of  the  river.  There  were  but  few  people  here,  per- 
haps fifty  or  more. 

I  have  been  more  than  six  months  on  the  journey. 
As  one  object  in  taking  this  trip  was  for  the  travel  it 
afforded,  now  it  is  over,  I  do  not  regret  it,  as  I  think 
that  I  have  been  amply  repaid,  although  I  have  been 
exposed  to  the  scorching  sun  month  after  month,  to 
hardships  and  dangers,  have  lain  upon  the  ground 
under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  and  been  deprived 
of  the  refreshing  shade  by  day,  yet  my  health  was 
never  better  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  my  life. 
All  the  time  while  camping  out,  I  have  not  had  a  single 
cold.     Goldsmith  says, — 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

That  he  really  wants  but  little,  especially  in  a  climate 
like  this,  where  but  little  clothing  is  necessary,  and 
where  he  can  sleep  on  the  ground,  with  a  single  blan- 
ket, as  sweetly  as  in  the  most  sumptuous  bed-chamber, 
and  when  necessity  compels,  can  partake  of  a  single 
dish  of  almost  any  thing  eatable  that  can  be  had,  and 
quench  his  thirst  with  cold  water,  with  a  greater  relish 
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than  the  epicure  discusses  the  most  costly  dainties,  and 
the  choisest  viands,  we  all  can  bear  -witness  who  have 
been  over  this  route. 

The  greater  part  of  Mexico,  through  which  we  have 
passed,  I  think  undesirable.  There  are  large  dry 
wastes,  with  now  and  then  a  green  spot,  where  there  is 
water.  It  is  distant  from  the  sea-board,  and  has  but 
few  navigable  streams.  The  whole  distance  from  Ca- 
margo,  nearly  three  thousand  miles.  We  found  it 
necessary  to  go  in  a  compact  body  as  a  military  com- 
pany. The  whole  distance  most  of  us  carried  our  guns 
at  our  saddle  bows,  before  us  ;  and  at  night  laid  them 
under  our  blankets  by  our  sides. 

August  5th.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  labor  is  gen- 
erally suspended  here  to-day,  (Sabbath).  Indeed  it 
seems  more  like  a  day  of  rest,  than  any  for  months 
past.  If  it  were  not  for  some  one  hammering  across 
the  river,  it  would  indeed  seem  like  the  Sabbath. 

We  are  among  the  mountains,  whose  steep  sides  in 
many  places  come  down  to  the  river,  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  pass  along  their  sides.  There  are  some  small 
scattered  oaks  and  pines  upon  the  mountain  sides. 
The  river  is  very  rapid,  with  frequent  falls,  and  its 
bottom  rocky. 

Wherever  there  is  sufficient  room  between  the 
mountains,  so  that  the  river  has  changed  its  channel, 
or  overflows  in  high  water,  they  are  called  bars,  and 
here  the  gold  is  principally  found. 

August  9th.  We  have  moved  two  miles  further  up 
the  river.  There  are  perhaps  thirty  men  on  the  bar, 
who  are  getting  an  ounce  or  upwards  per  day.  Oc- 
casionally  a  man  is  so  fortunate  as  to  get  several 
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ounces.  About  a  -week  since,  two  men  got  eleven 
ounces,  and  one  man  nine  ounces.  Some  Mexicans  ob- 
tained twenty  ounces  in  an  aroyo,  one  day  this  week, 
just  below  here. 

They  arc  beginning  to  find  gold  in  the  ravines,  that 
lead  down  the  mountain.  There  is  a  store  near  by. 
Flour  is  selhng  at  50  cents,  Saleratus  ,^4.00,  Beans 
50  cents.  Sugar  50  cents,  Tea  §4.00,  Dried  Meat  50 
cents  per  pounds.  Tin  pans  for  washing  $16.00,  kc. 
Some  have  tents,  but  others  prefer  sleeping  in  the 
open  air,  as  there  is  no  dew,  it  is  as  agreeable  as  any 
other  way. 

December  3d.  I  slept  in  the  open  air  until  the  last 
of  November,  when  we  had  the  first  rain.  I  then 
raised  my  tent,  which  I  had  previously  used  for  a  bed. 
Provisions  were  lower  in  the  fall,  but  when  the  rain 
set  in,  rose  to  $1.00  per  pound.  The  health  of  the 
miners  has  Been  remarkably  good.  I  have  heard  of 
but  one  death,  and  that  of  an  intemperate  man.  The 
men  generally  appear  to  enjoy  this  kind  of  a  wild  life, 
although  home  is  often  spoken  of.  There  certainly 
can  be  none  more  independent.  The  labor,  I  have  not 
thus  far  found  harder  than  farm  work.  And  when  our 
work  is  over,  we  cook  our  meals,  and  spend  our  time 
quietly  together.  We  have  had  venison  all  the  fall. 
We  have  shot  deer,  standing  at  our  camp.  Some 
western  hunters  went  out  about  twice  a  week,  and  gen- 
erally killed  a  grizzly  bear.  Young  cubs  were  heard 
playing,  nearly  every  evening,  in  the  thick  brushwood 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  This  growth  is  called 
jimersal,  (I  do  not  know  its  orthography);  it  spreads 
out  with  thick  branches  about  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
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and  is  almost  impenetrable  to  man,  and  forms  a  safe 
retreat  for  these  animals.  A  grizzly  was  killed  while 
passing  over  the  bar. 

Our  government  in  the  mines  is  this  :  Whenever 
there  are  new  diggings,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
to  require  regulations,  they  hold  a  meeting  and  choose 
an  Alcalde,  before  whom  all  cases  are  brought,  and 
who  gives  decisions  as  judge.  His  decisions  in  all  cases 
that  have  come  under  my  notice,  have  been  considered 
valid.  The  miners  pass  laws  concerning  the  number 
of  feet  of  ground  each  man  is  entitled  to  ;  concerning 
rights  to  claims,  how  long  a  claim  may  be  left  un- 
worked,  and  held  in  possession,  &c.,  and  the  Alcalde 
sees  them  executed. 

I  spent  the  winter  of  '49  and  '50  in  San  Francisco. 
Rented  a  room  in  Clay  street,  12  by  24  feet,  for  which 
I  paid  $450  per  month.  The  summer  of  '50  I  had 
business  on  the  Yuba  E-iver,  and  traveled  on  its  three 
branches  from  their  mouths  to  the  upper  canons. 

The  sources  of  these  streams  are  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  (snowy  mountains),  and  the  scenery  is  as 
nearly  Alpine,  as  any  section  in  America. 

There  is  gold  from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  which 
empties  into  the  Feather,  to  the  sources  of  its  branches. 

In  the  Spring  a  company  of  four  of  us  explored  the 
source  of  the  South  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  Yuba 
River.  Having  occasion  to  cross  the  mountain  between 
the  two  rivers,  we  found  the  snow  in  many  places  ten 
feet  deep,  and  camped  at  night  under  some  large  trees, 
where  there  was  the  least,  and  then  were  obliged  to 
dig  four  feet  to  the  ground  to  build  our  fire. 

The  canons  on  the  river  are  from  one  to  eight  miles 
12* 
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long.  They  are  formed  by  the  river  wearing  a  passage 
through  the  rock,  which  rises  in  places  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  feet  perpendicular.  Some  of  them  can 
be  passed  by  clinging  to  the  ledges,  while  it  is  neces- 
sary to  climb  the  mountain  to  pass  others.  During  the 
summer  I  traveled  considerably  on  business,  alone 
among  the  mountains,  to  pass  from  one  diggings  to 
another.  On  one  occasion  in  crossing  a  mountain  to 
get  to  the  South  Yuba,  I  lost  my  way,  and  arrived  at 
the  river,  at  the  middle  of  a  caiTon,  four  miles  long. 
Endeavoring  to  pass  down  this  caiion,  night  came  on, 
when  it  became  dangerous  to  move  in  any  direction. 
After  searching  for  some  time  for  a  place  to  lie  down, 
I  at  length  found  one  at  the  lower  side  of  a  ledge, 
where  by  scraping  away  the  earth,  and  piling  stones  at 
the  lower  side  to  prevent  my  rolling  down  the  precipice 
into  the  river,  I  made  my  bed  for  the  night. 

After  spending  a  considerable  portion  of  1850  in 
Mercantile  business  in  Sacramento  and  Marysville,  I 
arrived  at  home  in  3Iarch,  1851. 


THE      END. 
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